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a statement of policy... 





The PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE JOURNAL is 
the official publication of the American Personnel and Guidance 
Association. 

It seeks to help personnel and guidance workers in schools, 
colleges and universities, vocational counseling agencies, social agencies, 
business and industry, and government by keeping them informed of 
developments in the field. 

The Journal is designed as a publication medium for articles 
dealing with significant practices in personnel and guidance work, 
current problems in the field, trends in training personnel and guidance 
workers, and theory and research that give promise of practical ap 
plication. 

As the official publication of the Association, the Journal pre 
sents Divisional and Branch news and programs, news about people 
and events in the field, and reports on Association activities. 
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WASHINGTON FLASHES 


Transmitted by Max F. Baer 





RECENT LABOR MARKET DEVELOPMENTS 


Economy continues moderate gains: Reports from Bureau of 


Employment Security show that nation's economy is continuing to 
expand, though at more moderate rate than earlier years. Gross 
National Product (total value of goods and services) has reached 
new record high at seasonally adjusted annual rate of $434.3 bil 
lion. For second quarter of this year it topped same period of 
last year by $23.5 billion. Personal consumption expenditures 
accounted for nearly $14 billion of the increase and government 
purchases for $8 billion. Personal income and spending both 
showed increase during year, while personal savings were slightly 
below level of last year. More than 85 per cent of total personal 
consumption spending was for nondurable goods and services. 

Industrial production: In July of this year industrial pro- 
duction was 6 per cent above that of same month of last year, 
reaching 144 per cent of 1947-49 average. Manufacture of durable 
goods accounted for most of increase, though small gains were also 
shown in minerals output and in non-—durable manufactures. 

Steel production: Total production for first 8 months of 
year reached 78.6 million tons, which is all-time record. How- 
ever, output was down in July, with industry operating at about 
78.5 per cent of capacity. Most major steel centers look for some 
pickup in employment in fall, but part of rise depends on orders 
from auto makers. 

Auto production: Auto production, which has shown weak- 
nesses last year, seems to be showing greater strength. In July, 
passenger car output was 10 per cent above same month of last 
year, and for first 7 months of 1957 total production was about 6 
per cent higher than for same period of 1956. Labor Department 
expects brisk sales following introduction of new models this 
fall. Areas of country in which manufacture of autos or auto 
parts is important expect some employment cutbacks during change- 
over from 1957 to 1958 models. 

Construction: New construction in August of this year rose 
about 2 per cent compared with same month of last year, but this 
was due mainly to higher building costs rather than in actual 
volume of construction. There were some gains in highway con- 
struction and in school and office building. But residential con- 
struction, which appeared weak in 1956, is showing same uncer-— 
tainty in 1957. Private housing starts totaled 90,200—lowest 
number for any August since 1951. On annual basis new private 
homes were running under 1 million mark for first time in six 
years and well under peak of 1.4 million late in 1954. 




















Business investments: Expenditures for new plant and equip- 
ment increased by $2 billion since last year. About half of gain 
in past year resulted from higher spending by manufacturers and 
other half by public utilities. 

Gains in employment: Labor force and employment rose only 
moderately during past 12 months, contrasted with sharp increases 
from mid-1954 to early 1956. Nevertheless, civilian labor force 
(those working or seeking work) in July reached 70 million for 
first time, while total civilian employment attained record of 
67.2 million. 

Unemployment: In July of this year unemployment, at about 
5S million, was not much different from last year. Since spring of 
1955 it has stabilized at about 4 per cent of civilian labor 
force. 

Farm employment: Farm employment, at nearly 7.8 million in 
July, was about 70,000 above level of year ago. But for first 7 
months of this year average farm employment was 362,000 below same 
period of 1956, continuing long-term downward trend. 

Nonfarm employment: Nonfarm employment in July was about 
450,000 above July of last year, when steel strike affected pro- 
duction. Every major nonfarm industry group scored an employment 
gain during year ending July. Largest gain was registered by 
manufacturing, after recovery from steel strike. Increase was 
almost as great in trade and in service activities. Other signif- 
icant gains took place in state and local government and in 
mining (mainly bituminous coal and metal mining). Not counting 
primary metal industries, which were affected by steel dispute, 
transportation equipment showed largest single yearly increase 
(124,000). Fabricated metal products group increased 60,200. 
There were small gains in electrical machinery plants, printing 
and publishing establishments, and those making products of 
petroleum and coal. But there were sizable declines of 55,000 
in lumber and wood products, 43,300 in textile mill products, 
37,400 in food products, and 23,600 in stone-clay-—glass products 

Labor supply and demand: Labor supply and demand for nation 
as a whole was in reasonably good balance at end of summer. But 
there were many areas and/or plants where specific types of skill 
shortages persisted. Among these were engineers, draftsmen, tool- 
makers:and die sinkers and setters, machinists, mechanics, and 
repairmen, workers in machine shops and related occupations, 
stenographers and typists, social and welfare workers, and nurses 
As measured by volume of job openings for which out-—of-—area re- 
cruitment is undertaken by public employment offices, occupational 
shortages have eased somewhat, with 12 per cent fewer job openings 
placed in clearance in August 1957 than in same month of last 
year. 


























THE PRELIMINARY APPRAISAL 


In Vocational Counseling 


| be Topic of appraisal is currently a some- 
what controversial one. At one extreme, 
nondirectivists such as Carl Rogers question 
the use of appraisal techniques and particu- 
larly the appraising attitude on the part of 
the counselor on the ground that this set 
may interfere with the release of growth 
forces within the client. More favorable to 
appraisal, but assigning it a limited role 
in counseling, are writers such as Bordin 
and Tyler, who recognize that obtaining 
information by appraisal methods has a 
place in counseling, but question or limit 
the appraising role of the counselor. 
Further along the continuum are those who, 
like Meehl and Kelly, recognize the im- 
portance of appraisal methods and ap- 
proaches but take a dim view of the results 
)f efforts at appraisal, both because of their 
demonstrated low validity and because of 
the greater validity of more strictly psycho- 
methods. And, finally, there are 
others, who, like Williamson and Froeh- 
lich, put their faith in the informed ap- 
praiser rather than in the uninformed and 
involved client. 

In this atmosphere of doubt and dis- 
agreement it seems important to re-examine 
the question of appraisal. This paper, 
therefore, first examines the place of ap- 
praisal in vocational counseling, then con- 
siders the techniques of the appraisal proc- 
ess, and then briefly outlines the procedure 
which this process requires. The stress is 
yn the term “process,” for this is what is 
examined, not the techniques used in 
ollecting or organizing data for use in 
The focus is on the counselor as 


metric 


ippraisal. 
ippraiser, not on his tools or materials. 


The Place of Appraisal 


The synonymous terms of appraisal and 
are used with three different 


, ; 
liagnosis 
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meanings, all of them relevant, all of them 
included in Williamson’s definition, which 
is that “a diagnosis is a structured sum- 
mary of significant case data” [/9, p. 199). 
(1) The problem presented by the client 
must be identified and its seriousness ap- 
praised by the counselor, so that he may 
know what it is he is considering working 
with, whether or not he should continue to 
work with it, and what kind of approach 
he might best use in working with or refer- 
ring it. (2) The person being counseled 
must be appraised, that is, the counselor 
must attempt to formulate an idea as to 
what manner of man it is that he is dealing 
with, what his needs, capacities, and re- 

(3) The prognosis stems di- 
the appraisal of the person; it 
is, in other words, an appraisal of the per- 
son’s prospects. These three meanings are 
commonly used but too rarely identified. 
More often they are confused, with result- 
ing confusion in the literature on diagnosis 
and appraisal. 

Problem Appraisal. The focus on ap- 
praisal of the client’s problem is well illus- 
trated by Shoben’s discussion [/6] of a study 
by Bordin [2]. In this study Bordin as- 
certained the expectations of counseling 
manifested by clients at a counseling center, 
some of whom came for help in making a 
particular decision, while others came with 
a belief that they were themselves in need 
of help as the source of their own difficulties. 
Shoben writes: “The implications of this 
observation are manifold, but they place 
particular stress upon the importance of 
initial contacts, the process of structuring, 
and the appraisal of the client’s adequacy.” 
Different types of handling may be called 
for with the different types of underlying 
problems. The very forms that are filled 
out by a client do something to structure 
the relationship. 

Personal Appraisal. The focus on per- 
sonal appraisal is illustrated by the clinical] 


sources are. 
rectly from 
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study of a person, as, for example, in the 
personal descriptions typically written on 
the basis of intelligence, aptitude, and per- 
sonality tests. To Bordin, for instance, 
description of the person leading toward 
assistance in his personality development is 
the primary appraisal objective of psycho- 
logical counseling [3]. 

It is easy to conclude from Bordin’s writ- 
ing that his interest is largely in personality 
development and that he sees no place for 
vocational appraisal and counseling as usu- 
ally conceived. Williamson has, in fact, 
written that Bordin “tends to identify diag- 
nosis with emotional maladjustment” [/9, p. 
202). But only the first part of the proposi- 
tion is true; while Bordin is concerned with 
releasing growth processes rather than, or 
as a means to, solving immediate problems, 
he also recognizes the place of other types 
of appraisal and counseling. He acknowl- 
edges that some clients come with their 
personal problems solved or under control, 
needing only information about themselves 
and about occupations, as well as help in 
using this information. Williamson might 
better have stated that Bordin is not par- 
ticularly concerned with the needs and 
counseling of this personally effective group 
of clients, whereas he, Williamson, is. So 
are most vocational counselors. 

Prognostic Appraisal. Appraisal for prog- 
nostic purposes is, as was pointed out above, 
generally an outcome of personal appraisal. 
That is, the study of personal data, school 
and work experiences, psychological tests, 
and job requirements leads to a prediction 
of the individual’s prospects of success in 
one or more types of occupations. This is 
what many clients expect when they come 
for vocational counseling; it is what voca- 
tional counselors typically attempt to do, 
whether they aim to use the data to give 
the client a prediction or to help him under- 
stand himself and his situation so that he 
may reach a decision of his own. 
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The emphasis on collecting data for ap 
praisal purposes, especially the prognostic 
type, can and often does lead to the means 
becoming the end. The fallacy ‘seems to 
have been to expect the counselee to gain 
insight by the same rational processes used 
by the counselor” [/8, p. 5] in developing 
his understanding of the client. More 


recently, Dressel [5] observed the work of 
college counselors and concluded that they 
frequently become 
gathering information about counselees that 
they lose sight of helping clients to under- 
stand themselves. 

Appraisal, then, can have quite different 


sO preoce upied with 


meanings. It can mean the initial appraisal 
of the type of problem presented. It can 
mean understanding a person's make-up 
mean obtaining a 
All three of these 
this paper, 


and resources. It can 
basis for a prediction. 
meanings are important. In 
the assumption is that the first type of 
appraisal has been made, and that the prob 
lem is truly one of appraising vocational 
promise or fitness. We may then concen 
trate on the last two types of appraisal which 
are intimately related. While our interest 
is ultimately in the last type, that is in prog 
nosis, in locating a sound vocational ob 
jective, the fact that prognosis is hased on 
understanding means that we are interested 
in both. 

The word “preliminary” 
tion clarified later. All appraisals are, 
basically, preliminary, or tentative. All are 
subject to revision as more data are collected 
and new insights are developed. It is only 
external pressures which dignify appraisals 
as final or definitive, pressures arising from 
the facts that semesters begin and end, pa 
tients are discharged, jobs start and finish, 
and larders get empty. For our purposes, 
it makes little difference whether 
praisal is termed preliminary, intermediate 
or definitive. 

Appraisal and Counseling. The role of 
the vocational appraiser has generally been 
described as that of an objective third per 
son who can assemble, evaluate, and synth 
size facts in a detached manner [6, /4, 19]. 
To nondirective counselors this has implied 
an attitude which makes accepting the 


raises a qui 5 


the ap 








client difficult if not impossible, and since 
acceptance and a permissive atmosphere 
are considered essential, diagnosis and ap- 
praisal are frowned upon [/5]. When the 
conflict between those two points of view 
became clear, it left many counselors in a 
confused state of mind. “To diagnose or 
not to diagnose” became the question. But 
synthesizing forces have been at work. Part 
of one book on testing [/7] was devoted to 
this type of synthesis, and recently Tyler 
has achieved a somewhat different synthesis 
quoted here. 


In order to make searching diagnoses and evalu- 
ate prognoses . the counselor must adopt an 
objective third-person sort of attitude. ... This 
is quite a different approach from the one he takes 
during an interview, when he attempts to get the 
“feel” of the client’s experience. It would not 
seem that the conflict between the two attitudes 
would need to be irreconcilable, since a large part 
of the diagnostic thinking goes on between, rather 
than during interviews . . . [/8, p. 86]. 

We have tried . . . to avoid the difficulties that 
have grown up around the diagnosis issue by giv- 
ing up the idea that the counselor’s main business 
is prognosis, and shifting our attention to specific 
decisions which he wves find it necessary to make 
In disposing of diagnosis in this way, have we lost 
sight of anything important? . If the coun- 
selor refuses to pass judgment on the facts and 
make the best prognosis that he can, is he not 
simply shifting the burden to the client’s shoul- 
ders and thus demanding that predictions be made 
by someone much less qualified than himself to 
make them with accuracy? We would agree that 
a very essential part of the vocational counselor's 
task is the synthesizing of test results, background 
information, and expressed attitudes into a co- 
herent, understandable whole. But this need not 
be regarded as diagnostic activity and it need not 
lead to definite predictions. If the counselor can 
convey his synthesis to the client and enable him 
to assimilate it, the decision that finally crystal- 
lizes out need not be the one occupation or edu- 
cational plan carrying the best prognosis. It will 
be instead a course of action for which the client 
is completely willing to take the consequences 
[18, pp. 101-103] 


If one may add to Tyler’s last sentence, 
her statement will express the writer’s point 
of view very adequately. The last sentence 
would read: “It will be instead a course 
of action for which the client is completely 
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willing to take the consequences, leading to 
a goal which is based on a cooperative real- 
istic appraisal of the factors involved.” By 
making this addition, the contribution of 
the appraisal process to the quality of the 
decision, as well as the nature of the de 
cision making, is made clear. Society has 


an interest in both the nature of the decision 
making and in the quality of the decision 


The Appraisal Process 


So far, we have looked at the extremes of 
the continuum of attitudes toward ap 
praisal, coming back to what I believe to 
be a balanced position in my modification 
of Tyler’s statement. Taking up in some 
detail the nature of the appraisal process, 
let us examine briefly the position of psy 
chologists who recognize the importance of 
appraisal but take a dim view of its validity. 
Perhaps the best single bit of evidence of 
the importance attached to appraisal is th 
factfilled, thoughtful, and thought-provok 
ing little book by Paul Meehl [/2]. Further 
evidence is available in the earlier study by 
Kelly and Fiske [9]. More recently, there is 
a small but significant article by McArthur 
(77). And most convincing, perhaps, is the 
attention paid to these and other such con 
tributions in reviews such as those by Sho 
ben and by Cronbach in the 1956 Annual 
Review of Psychology, and at the 1956 
APGA Convention in the panel in which 
McArthur, Meehl, and Tiedeman wer 
major participants. 

Some of the current discussion has to do 
with the relative validity of statistical versus 
clinical prediction. In terms of counseling, 
the issue is one of the relative advantages of 
vocational counseling solely on the basis 
of regression equations, as contrasted with 
counseling on the basis of a subjective ap- 
praisal of the factors bearing on vocational 
choice. At other times the discussion has 
been of the nature of the clinical, diagnostic, 
or appraisal process. The question has then 
been how the counselor evaluates, weighs, 
and synthesizes his data in order to arrive at 
a picture of a person and at a prognosis. 

Since in vocational counseling a great 
variety of data are evaluated, and since so 
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many occupations are likely to be considered 
that regression data are not available, the 
first question is not of practical importance. 
The relative validity of regression and ap- 
praisal techniques needs to be considered in 
selection, but not in counseling programs. 
Here, the second question becomes impor- 
tant. 


The use of tests by a vocational counselor is 
therefore of necessity generally not a predictive 
process (in the actuarial or statistical sense) but 
rather a clinical procedure. A variety of data 
have to be studied in relation to each other and 
hypotheses are established for the consideration of 
the client. It should be noted that the term hypo- 
theses is used, rather than conclusions, as their 
bases are not definitive enough to warrant the 
term conclusion. The client decides which hy- 
pothesis seems most likely to him, aided by the 
mature experience and accepting attitude of the 
counselor, and proceeds to test it by embarking 
upon an appropriate plan. This plan is subject 
to review and revision on the basis of subsequent 
experience, either with the continuing aid of the 


counselor or by the client alone. [/7, p. 533] 


Setting Up Hypotheses 


The concept of the clinical or appraisal 
process as the setting up of hypotheses for 
subsequent testing, probably first formu- 
lated by Allport [7] as the “integrational 
hypothesis,” pervades the discussion which 
has been so lively during the past few years. 

Williamson [1/9], Meehl [/2], and the 
Pepinskys [/4], among others, have stressed 
the importance of the formulation and test- 
ing of hypotheses. 

The consensus is that the counselor re- 
views a large number of diverse facts, re- 
lates these facts to each other in order to 
make judgment as to how they should be 
interpreted and combined, and from them 
constructs a picture of his client. Meehl 
refers to this first outcome of appraisal as 
a “conception of a person,”” McArthur calls 
it a “clinical construct,” the Pepinskys a 
“hypothetical person.” As Murray [13], 
one of the first writers on the process, puts 
it, “By the observation of many parts one 
finally arrives at a synthetic conception of 
the whole, and then, having grasped the 
latter one can re-interpret and understand 
the former.” The whole also serves as the 
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basis for prediction, for the second outcome 
of appraisal. “The immediate basis of the 
predicted behavior is the state of the person 
in conjunction with the assumed future 
state of the stimulating field” [/2, p. #5]. If 
he had borrowed the Pepinskys’ term, hy 
would have referred to “the state of the 
hypothetical person in conjunction with the 
state of the hypothetical field.” 

While actuarial predictions also ente: 
into the counselor's thinking, for he takes 
into account data the fact that 
most men of the client’s ability level fail in 
the occupation in question, it is believed by 
some that it is this hypothetical person, this 
picture developed of a client as a result of 
studying the available data, that gives the 
best predictions. “It was from that clinical 
construct and not from any single datum 
that good predictions were made.... The 
good predictions came from the construct 
as a whole” [//]. 

In developing this clinical construct, M¢ 
Arthur's clinicians not guided 
by preconceived psychological theories not 
by experience with previous cases, but rather 
by a theoretical framework derived from the 
study of the facts on the case in question. 
In other words, they developed a theory for 
each client, working inductively. The data 
Those who applied exist 


such as 


best were 


were paramount. 
ing theories in a doctrinaire fashion turned 
out to be the poorest appraisers 

A more systematic study by Koester [/0] 
had counselors do their appraisal work out 
loud for recording. The 
praisal appeared to be an orderly one, be 
ginning with examination of data, inte 
pretation of these facts, the formulation of 
hypotheses on the basis of combinations of 
these facts, and the evaluation of the hy 
potheses thus induced in the light of a re 
The procedure 


proce ss ot ap 


examination of the data. 
was eclectic, inductive as in the case of Me 
Arthur’s clinicians, the focus be 
making the theory fit the data rather than 
on fitting the data to a theory. The best 
counselors made the most effort to ascer 
tain whether any of their data might caus¢ 
them to refute a hypothesis once developed 
Understanding came as data began to fall 


ing on 


into combinations and hypotheses emerged 
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In a recent study of the clinical predic- 
tion of success and failure in flying, Holtz- 
man and Sells [8] found that outstanding 
clinicians tended to be consistently wrong 
while agreeing remarkably well in their 
errors. As Shoben points out [/6, p. 156], 
this suggests that the psychological theories 
which currently guide the organization of 
data are less useful than theories which are 
derived from data concerning the individual 
being appraised. 

In setting up hypotheses about a client, 
then, it is important to be guided by the 
data rather than by preconceived theories. 
As McArthur pointed out [//], theory may 
help to explain a stray fact; it may give 
clues which help the counselor place it in 
the framework of the total personality which 
has been erected by more eclectic means. 
Meehl, too, has stressed the necessity of 
“thinking up the best hypotheses concern- 
ing the organization of the individual’s per- 
sonality” [/2] and calls the initial formula- 
tion of the hypothesis a “genuine creative 
act.” Similarly, the Pepinskys stress the 
desirability of the counselor’s checking his 
inferences with those other counselors draw 
from the same observations, and they also 
devote considerable space to consultations 
and case conferences as a technique for 
doing this [/4, pp. 186, 191 ff). 


When Are Hypotheses Appropriate? 


Meehl raises the question of when creat- 
ing hypotheses is likely to help predictions 
(12, p. 208] and suggests that “for ‘open- 
ended’ prediction problems the intermedi- 
ate construct-building steps will show up 
to greater advantage than they have in the 
prediction problems hitherto studied.” He 
is thus in agreement with the position [18] 
that when regression equations can be de- 
veloped for a particular situation, as for 
example in the selection of students and in- 
terns in clinical psychology, statistical 
methods are best, but that when one is 
counseling concerning careers, any number 
of which are theoretically open to the client 
in question (Meehl’s “open-ended” situa- 
tion), clinical appraisal is “best” because 
it is the only possibility. 

It has been demonstrated that falling into 


the error of relying on stereotypes, or of 
becoming enamored of a theory, is very 
easy [8]. The Menninger Clinic study de 
scribed below is another illustration of the 
dangers of the crystal ball. It is therefore 
relevant to ask how setting up hypotheses 
can be practiced without perpetuating what 
might be called the clinical fallacy. 

The answer has been supplied by several 
writers on this subject. Williamson’s dis 
cussion states: “The counselor tests his 
diagnoses in one of several ways. He first 
uses the method of logic . . . next he reviews 
the case data subvocally or by talking with 
the student to see if the diagnosis is con 
sistent with the essential facts of the case, 
with the results of relevant research or with 
similar student cases. In other words, he 
tests by the criterion of consistency or con 
gruence” (19, p. 205]. Koester [10] and Mc 
Arthur [//] have shown how effective coun 
selors proceed eclectically, derive theories 
from data, and look for data which might 
cause them to refute their hypotheses. The 
Pepinskys, as Hobbs and Seeman pointed 
out in the Annual Review of Psychology for 
1955 (7, pp. 383-384), have as a safeguard 
their “thesis that the counselor should be 
both counselor and scientist, that he should 
adopt in his work with clients the same set 
that the scientist does in his approach to 
any other problem in learning. The set 
involves an awareness of theory, accurate 
observation, the establishment of specific 
hypotheses (in each counseling situation 
the construction of a ‘hypothetical client’), 
the checking of hypotheses against inde 
pendent criteria, the willingness to abandon 
unfruitful hypotheses and adopt new ones, 
and the willingness to eschew absolutes for 
a process of successive approximations. . .” 

One further safeguard is the counselor's 
method of sharing the results of his ap- 
praisal with the client. The client’s reac- 
tions to the data and to the counselor’s 
tentative interpretations (often put in the 
form of a question beginning with “could 
that mean... .”) “provide a healthy cor- 
rective for the counselor’s own possible 
biases” [17, pp. 536-540]. An accepting 
attitude on the part of the counselor, a 
genuine respect for the client as a person, 
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the homeostatic forces in the client, and a 
cooperative approach to the work of ap- 
praisal and counseling, provide other im- 
portant safeguards against the counselor's 
letting his biases dominate. 


Occupational Applications 


The point was made in this paper that 
setting up hypotheses for prognosis is most 
likely to prove useful in what Meehl called 
“open-ended” situations, as in career coun- 
seling, because of the many possibilities, 
the lack of regression data, and the great 
variety of other relevant data. But in voca- 
tional counseling, particularly in rehabilita- 
tion, one often reaches a point at which one 
deals with the question of suitability for 
a specific occupation. Should this man pre 
pare to be a psychologist? Is this man quali- 
fied to train for psychiatry? Will this third 
man succeed in pilot training? These are 
selection-type questions. The judgments 
are indeed the same as those made in selec- 
tion. When selection-type regression data 
are not available, will appraisal work? 
Using assessment or appraisal methods, the 
OSS asked questions such as these about 
relatively unknown occupations such as 
that of secret agent. Psychologists in the 
VA and at the University of Michigan 
asked them about their own occupation of 
clinical psychologist. Holtzman and Sells 
asked them about pilots, an occupation little 
known to the assessors. And the Menninger 
Clinic asked them about psychiatrists. 

It is noteworthy that even in the studies 
in which the appraisers knew the occupation 
well (the studies of psychiatry and clinical 
psychology), the appraisals had little valid- 
ity. Thus, although the clinical appraisal 
of a person appears to be the only kind one 
can make when regression data are lacking, 
misgivings expressed some years ago are 
still justified; it is probably in the 
making of occupational applications that 
clinical method makes the gravest errors. 
It is one which should be used only by 
counselors who have acquired both an inti- 
mate knowledge of tests (and other data) 
and an even greater fund of information 
concerning occupational activities and re- 
quirements” [/7, p. 539]. Apparently the 
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clinical psychologists and psychiatrists of 
the Michigan and Menninger studics had 
too little of one or both of these. Cronbach 
attempts to explain, in the Annual Review 
of Psychology for 1956, as follows: “Assess 
ment encounters trouble because it involves 
hazardous inferences.” Assessors have been 
foolhardy to venture predictions of be 
havior in unanalyzed situations, using tests 
whose construct interpretations are dubious 
and personality theories which have mor« 
gaps than solid matter. 


The clinical judge adds valid varianc 


But he makes overbold predictions, underweights 


relevant scores in favor of his clinical data, em 


ploys stereotypes instead of admitting his igno 
rance of what makes a good pilot or psychiatrist 
likely 

; } 


personality structure instead of reporting the ten 


and commits himself to a single “most 


; 973.9751 


tative alternative. [#, pp. 17 


Cronbach's and Kelly's conclusions ap 
pear to be in direct contradiction to the 
position taken by Meehl and McArthur 
clinical 


The latter recommended the 
method for open-ended situations. Voca 
tional counseling is one of these. But th 
former conclude, from rather 
evidence, that an ounce of statistics (¢ 
one Strong’s Blank Scale) 
of clinica (e.g., one counselor's judgment 
How can one reconcile this apparent con 
tradiction? 

Cronbach's and Kelly's like 
those of McArthur, contain implicit sug 
gestions as to ways of remedying the situ: 


CONVINCE 


is worth a pound 


comments, 


tion. Since, in vocational counseling, ws 
generally have no substitutes for clinical 
appraisal, it is important to state these sug 
gestions clearly and to keep them in mind 
in the work of appraisal. The underlying 
principles may be formulated as follows 

1. The situation for which the predi 
tion is to be made should be analyzed a 
objectively as possible and understood as 
well as possible. 

2. The diagnostic or 
which should be relied on most heavily a 
those whose future be 
havior (validity) is best established; 


predictive dat: 
significance for 
thos 
which should be relied upon least heavily 
are those whose predictive validity is least 
known. 





3. Inferences about the personality of 
the client should be made from data about 
and relevant to the client, hypotheses con- 
cerning him should be derived from these 
inferences, and these hypotheses should be 
tested for congruity with all of the data. 

4. The hypothetical client thus pictured, 
ind the behavior predictions derived from 
this picture, should be tested against the 
picture of, and predictions for, the client 
developed by other observers, including the 
client himself. 

5. The predictions should be expressed 
is probabilities and possible alternative out- 

omes should be recognized. 


Conclusions Concerning the Procedure 
of Appraisal 


In this review of current thinking on the 
process of appraisal, something approach- 
ing a consensus concerning the elements of 
a procedure has emerged. These elements 
are (1) data about the client, (2) inferences 
from the specific data which help to develop 
a picture of the client, (3) hypotheses de- 
rived from these inferences which round out 
the picture of a “hypothetical client,” and 


(4) predictions which stem from these hy- 
potheses and which describe anticipated 


future behavior. It may help, in conclud- 
ing this paper, to review what these pro- 
edures involve in vocational appraisal. 

Data. The client data needed in voca- 
tional appraisal may be classified as socio- 
economic, physical, educational, occupa- 
tional, and psychological. These types of 
client data are familiar and need not be 
described here. They are the basic data of 
ippraisal, and concerning some of them we 
have considerable validity information (e.g., 
the significance of intelligence test scores 
for success in professional training), while 
concerning others we have relatively little 
validity information (e.g., the relationship 
between father identification and occupa- 
tional choice). 

Inferences. Having a variety of data 
concerning the client, the counselor then 
proceeds to make inferences concerning 
him. Data concerning parental occupation, 
place of residence, education, and social 
iffiliations lead to inferences concerning 
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financial resources, contacts, parental atti- 
tudes which may influence choice, etc. 
Data concerning intelligence test scores, 
grades, attitudes while taking tests, and re- 
ported attitudes toward schooling, lead to 
inferences concerning the client’s function- 
ing intelligence level. Similarly, a myriad 
of other data lead to a number of other in- 
ferences. Whole textbooks have been 
written concerning their occupational sig- 
nificance. As these inferences are developed 
and compared with each other, inconsist- 
encies and compatibilities appear, and some 
inferences are revised in order to take the 
newly discovered data and relationships into 
account. Thus many discrete facts are or- 
ganized into a few inferences. 

Hypotheses. As these inferences are ex- 
amined, they begin to fall into patterns. 
One hypothesis may be that this intelligent 
son of middleclass parents expresses voca- 
tional aspirations which are supported by 
his parents and warranted by his strong 
motivation to achieve. As other such hy- 
potheses are derived, the total picture, or 
person, emerges. This is the process which 
the Pepinskys have described, which Koester 
studied, and which McArthur and Meehl 
outlined. Its technique is difficult to com- 
municate because it has still been so little 
studied. At present, we seem to have to 
learn it by doing it, rather than by reading 
about it or listening to lectures on it. 

Prediction. Having a hypothetical pic 
ture of the client, we finally make predic- 
tions as to what he will do and how he will 
behave. Client A, we may predict, will 
probably enter and succeed in engineering 
school. He comes from upward mobile 
middle class parents who probably see edu- 
cation as a means of betterment and a pro- 
fessional career as the acme of achievement. 
He has a high level of ability, and a superior 
general achievement record. His interests 
are like those of engineers. Client B, on 
the other hand, may be given a prediction 
of finishing his education with liberal arts 
college graduation and of then entering 
business. He has the same pattern of 
ability, achievement, and interest, but his 
upper class family background suggests non- 
professional values and goals, nonpercep- 
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tion of professions as status giving, and 
social pressures which will lead toward ex- 
ecutive employment. We will take into 
account the fact that client A may, if he 
goes to a certain college, acquire executive 
values and seek that way of life rather than 
the professional; and we will note also that 
the current premium on scientific skills, 
supplemented by particularly good science 
teaching, may win client B over to the pro- 
fessional way of life. Our hypotheses will 
take the possible operation of these forces 
into account, and we will qualify our pre- 
dictions accordingly. Further exploration 
on the parts of clients A and B as they ap- 
proach and go through college will help to 
refine the hypotheses and to narrow down 
the predictions. 
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The Need for Do-It-Yourself Prediction Research 
In High School Guidance 


HENRY S. DYER 


Is 1952 the U. S. Office of Education sur- 
veyed the amount of guidance going on 
in the high schools of the country at large 
[1]. To anyone convinced that high school 
guidance is important, the results were, to 
say the least, discouraging. Less than a 
fifth of the schools provided any organized 
counseling whatever. Things may have im- 
proved somewhat since then, but unless 
the improvement has been more marked 
than seems likely it is still a fairly safe bet 
that millions of high school students are 
getting no real guidance at all. 

The number neglected, however, is only 
one of the serious problems connected with 
high school guidance. Equally important 


is the problem of furnishing counselors with 
the kinds of well-organized information 
they need to do their job effectively; not 
merely up-to-date occupational 


informia- 
tion, but statistical information of the sort 
that can be used to help a student assess 
his chances of finding success and satisfac- 
tion in all the important opportunities 
that open up to him as he moves through 
school toward adulthood. 

I am one of those who believe that guid- 
ance is, or should be, a continuous process 
and that in essence it consists of helping 
students make intelligent decisions about 
what to do next. Should Johnny take 
algebra or general math? Should Mary 
take cooking or typing? Should Bill go 
out for baseball or track? Should Helen 
try to carry a part-time job? Too often it 
is thought that guidance has to do only with 
the big decisions in career planning. These 
some relevance from time to 


may have 


Henry S. Dyer is Vice-President for Research, 
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This article was originally a paper presented at 
the Western Regional Conference on Testing Prob- 
lems, Los Angeles, California, March 8, 1957. 
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time, but if the little year-by-year, or even 
month-by-month, decisions are consistently 
made on the basis of solid data and sound 
reasoning, the chances are that the big de- 
cisions about picking a college or a job or 
a spouse, will, when they have to be faced, 
seem neither so very big nor so very puz- 
zling. 


The Bases for Making Decisions 


Every conscientious counselor knows, 
however, that solid data on which a student 
can base any decision, big or little, are hard 
to find. Here is the XYZ Mathematical 
Aptitude Test, for instance. It is a good 
test. In a number of studies it has been 
shown to have plenty of predictive validity. 
But how valid is it for my students in my 
school? How much reliance can I put on 
it for predicting the marks in Mr. Smith's 
course in ninth grade algebra? What prob- 
abilities of success can I associate with each 
score on the test for this purpose and how 
are these altered when the scores are com- 
bined with other data such as 1Q’s from the 
ABC Intelligence Test and marks in eighth 
grade arithmetic? The test manuals un- 
fortunately do not provide specialized in- 
formation of this kind, and the fact of the 
matter is that they cannot. The local situ- 
ation always has features peculiar to it- 
self which cannot be reached by the cen- 
trally organized prediction studies that get 
into the available literature—and even these 
are pretty scarce, especially at the high 
school level. 

Yet if a guidance counselor is to conduct 
his daily business on anything more than 
inspired guesswork he needs a quantity of 
relational information in well-organized 
form to connect the ascertainable facts 
about his particular kinds of students with 
the important contingencies that crop up in 
his particular school or community. 
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Lately there has been a _ considerable 
amount of debate about the relative merits 
of clinical and actuarial prediction. It is an 
interesting debate but it generally over- 
looks the fact that the high school guidance 
counselor usually has no real choice; he 
is forced to use clinical intuition because he 
has little if any good actuarial data to go 
on. The best he can do in most cases is 
to take a squint at a student's test scores, a 
second squint at the student himself, and 
then, calling upon unrecorded experience 
and native horse sense, arrive at some sort of 
forecast. No doubt this procedure some- 
times works remarkably well, especially if 
the counselor has been long in the business 
and has not allowed a couple of ancient suc- 
cesses to harden his prejudices. But the 
trouble is that nobody usually makes the 
effort to find out whether or in what cir- 
cumstances the squint-and-tell technique 
does work. 


The Need for Local Data 


There are plenty of good tests on the 
market being used for guidance purposes, 
and in most school systems there are plenty 


of good personnel data lying in the files 
waiting for somebody to organize them and 


put them to work. The big problem, of 
course, is to get the test scores and the per- 
sonnel data together, so that they can make 
a maximum contribution to the guidance 
process—in other words, to work up a series 
of short-range prediction studies applicable 
to each local situation. How is this to be 
brought about? I am afraid it is unlikely 
that the statisticians and professional re- 
searchers will ever get around to the job. 
In the first place there are not enough of 
them, and in the second place most of them 
are usually disinclined to get involved with 
the messy and peculiar data that turn up 
in local school systems. 

The only solution, it seems to me, is for 
the guidance workers to depend on them- 
selves for the local prediction studies that 
so badly need doing. Of course, a former 
Latin teacher recently turned guidance 
counselor will throw up her hands in 
horror at the thought of becoming en- 
meshed in the complexities of statistical re- 
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search. She has always supposed this to be 
something strictly for the experts. Further- 
more, she has never been able to under- 
stand higher mathematics. 

Even a made-over Latin teacher, however, 
can learn to put tallies in a scatter-diagram 
and do the simple arithmetic that will con- 
vert it into a usable expectancy table. A 
practical prediction study needs to be little 
more than this, and any guidance worker is 
likely to be a better counselor for having 
gone through the procedure. The experts 
meanwhile might put their minds toward 
inventing some simplified methods for 
weighting and combining variables and for 
spelling out in non-technical language the 
logical dangers to be avoided in the collec- 
tion and interpretation of statistical infor- 
mation. It does not seem too wild a dream 
to expect that someday somebody will turn 
out a do-it-yourself manual on prediction 
research, which never once mentions a 
mean, a standard deviation, a correlation 
coefhcient, or a regression weight. 

Simple prediction studies based on local 
data can sometimes have surprising effects 
on local practice. In one school, at any 
rate, the guidance counselor had worked up 
data relating scores on some eighth grade 
achievement tests to marks earned later on 
in several of the courses in his own school. 
Among other things, he found that the 
eighth grade scores in spelling were sur- 
prisingly good predictors of marks in the 
tenth grade biology course. He was puzzled 
What connection could there be between 
spelling and biology? Would he dare use 
the information in counseling? On look- 
ing into the situation he learned that for 
his particular school there was indeed a 
close connection between spelling ability 
and the ability to get decent marks in bi- 
ology. Mr. X who taught the course was 
not the sort to tolerate any misspelling of 
biological terms, and any student who of- 
fended his sensibilities on this got 
marked down ruthlessly. One might raise 
an eyebrow at Mr. X’s educational philos 
ophy, but the inescapable fact was that stu- 
dents who were weak in spelling had a 
rough time passing his course. 

Consequently, when a ninth grade student 


score 
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with a really low spelling score is planning 
his course program in this school for the 
ensuing year he can be told that in his pres- 
ent condition he has only one chance in 
five, say, of getting a good mark in biology. 
If he says he just has to take biology be- 
cause he wants to be a doctor someday, the 
counselor can come back with the clincher: 

“OK! If you want to be a doctor, you'd 
better buckle down right now and do some- 
thing about your bad spelling.” 

This sort of thing is not so ridiculous as 
it seems. In a very real sense it epitomizes 
the whole process of making effective use of 
measurement in guidance. But the process 
collapses unless it is grounded on solid 
actuarial data of the kind furnished by local 
research studies. 


Report of a Survey 


Since such studies are not likely to get 
done unless the local guidance workers do 
them, we may well ask how much of this 
do-it-yourself prediction research is actually 
going on. To satisfy my own curiosity in 
the matter, I sent a questionnaire to a 
sample of the high school guidance workers 
listed in the 1956 APGA Directory. By 
checking off every 14th name (and fudg- 
ing a little when the names that turned up 
were not high school people) I got a sample 
of 543 cases. Out of this number, 317 have 
returned usable questionnaires as of this 
writing. Although this is better than a 58 
per cent response, let it not be supposed 
I am so innocent as to assume that the re- 
sults from the inquiry can form the basis 
for any iron-clad conclusions about the 
status of local research in guidance. The 
returns are admittedly from a rather ex- 
ceptional group—those who in the first place 
belong to the APGA and in the second place 
take the trouble to reply to questionnaires. 
But I was not after iron-clad conclusions; 
I simply wanted to get a rough idea of what 
was going on from those who might be 
doing some research. 

Some of the questions were designed to 
find out where and in what size school the 
guidance worker was carrying on his job, 
how much experience he had had in guid- 


ance, and how his time was distributed 
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among various activities including research 
related to guidance. Thereupon I asked 
him to tell me how many studies of several 
different types he had performed, first, in 
connection with his own formal educa- 
tion, and second, in connection with his job 
as a guidance worker. Then there was 
a question on how many reports of studies 
he had formally published or informally 
distributed in mimeographed form. The 
questionnaire was short and objective in 
character, that is, there were no so-called 
“open-end” questions, except the last which 
called for any free-hand comments that 
might seem necessary to the respondent for 
illuminating his answers to the preceding 
questions. 

In the matter of studies performed, the 
respondent was asked to direct his atten- 
tion to five mutually exclusive types:  sur- 
vey studies, clinical studies, prediction 
studies, theoretical studies, and “others.” 
These five types were defined and briefly 
exemplified in an instruction sheet that 
went along with the questionnaire; to pre- 
vent confusion in the results, the respond- 
ent was told that if a study fell into more 
than one of the five categories, he was to 
count it in only the one category that 
seemed most generally appropriate. 


Prediction Studies by Guidance Personnel 


There are several interesting bits of in- 
formation that can be extracted from the 
returns on this questionnaire, but for the 
present I am going to confine myself to 
what they tell about prediction research. 
The definition in the instruction sheet was 
as follows: 


Prediction studies. In this case the research con- 
sists of comparing data collected at one stage in 
the career of a group of individuals with data 
collected at a later stage in the career of the 
same group of individuals; for instance: changes 
in interest test scores between grade 8 and grade 
12; the relation of marks in a mechanical draw- 
ing course to marks in elementary school arith- 
metic; high school achievement test scores as 


predictors of success in three types of colleges. 


Of the 317 guidance workers who sent in 
answers to the questionnaire, 195 of them 
(62 per cent) say they have done no pre- 
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diction studies at all in connection with 
their regular work. Only 38 per cent have 
done one or more such studies, and 21 per 
cent have done two or more. 

Do these figures suggest that these guid- 
ance workers as a whole tend to avoid any- 
thing that smacks of research? Probably 
not. Two hundred and thirty-three of 
them (74 per cent) claim they have done 
at least one piece of research in the guid- 
ance area generally, (that is, surveys, clini- 
cal studies, etc.), 58 per cent of them say 
they have done two or more studies of some 
kind, and 29 per cent have done five or 
more. In other words, nearly three quarters 
are making some sort of effort in the direc- 
tion of research but less than 40 per cent 
have devoted any of their energies to pre- 


diction studies. (See Taste 1.) 


TABLE 1 


Prediction Studies vs. Guidance Research in 
General 





Prediction Guidance Research 
Studies 


SS, 


in General 
Number 
of Number Per cent Number Per cent 
studies of of of of 
performed 


workers workers workers 


None 195 2 26 
54 16 
28 12 
14 


» or more 


Tora! 


One would naturally expect that guid- 
ance workers with longer experience in the 
field would be more likely than those with 
shorter experience to have done some studies 
of this kind. The data fulfill this expecta- 
tion. Forty-nine per cent of those with 
seven or more years of experience say they 
have done at least one prediction study in 
the line of duty; only 29 per cent of those 
with less than seven years of experience 
make the same claim. This is an appreci- 
able difference, but there are still plenty of 
people in the experienced group, as here 
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defined, who have done no prediction re- 


9) 


search whatever (See TABLE 2). 


TABLE 2 


Comparison of More Experienced with Less 
Experienced Guidance Workers 





Workers with 7 Workers with less 


or more years than 7 years 


Number of experience 


of -~-— - —_—— — 


studies Number Per cer Number Per cent 


of experience 


None 51 118 71 
: 49 17 


» or more 


151 100 166 100 


Torats 


Some people might suppose that if a 
guidance worker is located in a large school 
system where there are likely to be plenty 
of data available and lots of facilities, one 
would find him doing prediction 
studies than would be the case if he were 
located in a small system. The data from 
the questionnaires, however, do not support 
this notion. Forty per cent of the guidance 
workers in schools having 1,000 or more 
students say they have completed one or 
more prediction studies on the job; for 
schools with than 1,000 students the 
figure is only four points lower—36 per cent 
(See TABLE 3). 


more 


less 


TABLE 3 


Number of Prediction Studies in Large Schools vs. 
Number of Prediction Studies in Small Schools 





Workers in schools 
of less than 1000 


Number Workers in schools 
of of 1000 or over 
studies _ 


performed 


——— ~~ ~— — 


Number 


Number Per cent Per cent 


None 15 60 80 64 
1 18 19 15 
2 9 11 9 
3 5 

4 
5 


or more 13 


Tora.s 192 101* 





* Because of rounding. 





But, of course, these figures may not re- 
flect the true situation. In some of the 
large school systems there may be special- 
ized researchers who were not caught in the 
net of this inquiry. Furthermore, the data 
so far presented take no account of the 
possible effects of interaction. Maybe if 
this could be done the picture would not 
look so dark. At the risk of trying to ex- 
tract more information from the question- 
naires than they should rightfully be ex- 
pected to yield, we shall look at two rather 
narrowly defined groups of guidance 
workers to see whether there is any really 
big difference in their tendency to get into 
prediction research. 


Guidance Directors vs. Others 


One would guess that an individual who 
(1) has the title Director of Guidance (or 
something administratively equivalent), 
(2) has had seven or more years of experi- 
ence, and (3) works in a school with 1,000 
or more students would be very likely to 
have carried on prediction studies. On the 
other hand one would guess that an individ- 
ual who (1) calls himself a guidance coun- 
selor (or teacher-counselor, or something 
similar), (2) has had less than seven years 
of experience, and (3) works in a school 
with less than 1,000 students would be 
much less likely to have done this sort of 
thing. 

How well do the data support these 
guesses? In the first group, which I shall 
call the High Expectancy Group, there were 
16 people who sent back questionnaires. 
In the second group—call it the Low Ex- 
pectancy Group—there were 55. In the 
High Expectancy Group, 59 per cent report 
having done one or more prediction studies; 
in the Low Expectancy Group, only 22 per 
cent make the same report. This compari- 
son is encouraging: it suggests that experi- 
ence, status, and access to plenty of data 
really make a difference in the amount of 
prediction research a guidance worker is 
apt to do. On the other hand, even in the 
High Expectancy Group there are still 41 
per cent of the people who say they have 
done no prediction studies in connection 
with their regular work (See TABLE 4). 
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TABLE 4 


High Expectancy Group vs. Low Expectancy 
Group 





Number High Group Low Group 
of studies — 
performed Per cent Number Per cent 





Number 





19 41 43 
10 22 6 
6 13 1 
3 7 3 
1 1 
7 1 


or more 


Te YTALS 46 55 





Finally, how much of the research that 
these 317 guidance workers do gets re- 
ported in one form or another? TABLE 5 
summarizes the situation. These people 
have accounted for 54 articles in regular 
publications, but only five of these pub- 
lished articles have been reports of predic- 
tion research. They have, on the other 
hand, distributed on an informal basis 657 
reports of some kind, of which 140 have 
been reports of prediction studies. Two 
hundred and fifty-six of them, however, 
have never published or distributed any 
reports whatever. 


TABLE 5 


Research Published and Informally Distributed 
by 317 Guidance Workers 





Formal publication Informal distribution 


Mean 
Number number Number number 
of per of per 


Studies worker studies worker 





Mean 





All types of 
studies 54 
Prediction 
studies 


0.17 657 2.07 


0.02 





Limitations and Lessons 


Why do so many people in the high 
school guidance field seem to eschew doing 
prediction studies? I think there are two 
principal reasons. One is lack of training. 
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Two hundred and twenty-eight of the 317 
respondents say that they have never done 
any prediction research as part of their 
formal education. This is a fact that the 
teachers colleges and schools of education 
might ponder. 

The second big reason is lack of time. 
Two hundred and twenty-one out of the 
whole group—or 70 per cent—say they have 
no time on the job for any guidance re- 
search. The remaining people are able to 
devote no more than a quarter of their 
working time to this sort of activity, fre- 
quently less. In short, the day-to-day rou- 
tine of counseling students, conferring with 
teachers, giving tests, and doing a thousand 
miscellaneous chores prevents them from 
building the foundation of well-organized 
data essential to effective performance of 
the guidance job. This is a situation of 
which the local educational authorities 
might take note. 

The guidance workers themselves are not 
very happy about it. Some of the free com- 
ments on the questionnaire were rather 
revealing. Here are five of them that 


cover fairly well the ideas expressed: 


I should like to point out that there is much pain 
involved with one who recognizes the need for 
“good” counseling and research but is required to 
use his time for petty administrative and clerical 
duties. 


I do two survey studies and two prediction studies 


I go 


to my office at night on my own time to do tabu- 


each year but they are not done on the job. 


All other 
work on studies is done at home at night, over 


lations which cannot be done at home. 


weck-ends, or during the summer. 


If this survey can result in more time allotted for 


study, research, writing, etc.—wonderful! We 


need so badly not only to understand students 


better but to be able to do something about it. 


I do not have any secretarial help. I am at school 
from 8:10 a.m. until 4:30 or 5:00 and many times 
5:30. I average more than three nights per week 
out—meetings, P.T.A.’s, conferences, etc. I do 
not have time for studies. There are many I'd 
like to make and which are needed in order to 


have a better program. . . 


I would like to do a few studies and have a good 
deal of material and some ideas, but no time and 
rather impossible physical facilities Maybe 


I need encouragement. 


You get the feeling from comments like 
these that guidance workers as a rule are 
pretty dedicated people, that they are anx- 
ious to do a good job, and that they recog- 
nize the need for research in order to do it. 
Maybe a good many of them need encour- 
agement. Maybe someday they will get it. 
More prediction research by itself may not 
be able to save the world, but it can help 
put high school guidance on a surer pro- 
fessional footing than it 
enjoy. 


now seems to 


Reference 


1. Jones, A. J., & Miller, L.M. The national picture 
of pupil personnel and guidance services in 1953 
Bulletin of the Nat'l Ass’n of Secondary School 
Principals, 38, 200, (Feb. 1954), 118-123. 


PERSONNEL CONFERENCE SCHEDULED 


Miami Beach, Florida, will be the site of the Eighth Annual Conference 
of the Southern College Personnel Association when it convenes Novem- 
ber 17-19, according to SCPA President L. L. Martin of the University 


of Kentucky. 


It was also announced that the two guest speakers for the 


Conference will be Dr. Marguerite Lehr, Professor of Mathematics at 
Bryn Mawr College, and Richard S. Johnson, Registrar, University of 


Florida. 
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The Estimates of Worker Trait Requirements 
for 4,000 Jobs” 


SIDNEY A. FINE and CARL A. HEINZ 


= “Estimates of Worker Trait Require- 
ments for 4,000 Jobs” is the most recent 
product of the occupational research pro- 
gram of the USES. It is part of a continu- 
ing effort to supply its operating staff of 
counselors and interviewers with the neces- 
sary tools and guide lines to match men and 
jobs effectively. The scientific roots of this 
particular effort were established about a 
quarter of a century ago by Donald Pater- 
son and his associates at the Minnesota Em- 
ployment Stabilization Research Institute 
(2, 3] and by Morris Viteles with his formu- 
lation of the job psychograph [9]. Those 
roots produced during the war under 
Shartle the well known “job family” pro- 
gram. Paterson recently had this to say 
about the Occupational Research Program's 
effort to improve the selection and place- 
ment of men and women in jobs for which 
they are best fitted: 


This enterprise resulted in an improved public 
employment service with testing and counseling 
services available in the principal cities of the 
United States. 
tional counseling of the physically handicapped 
in various states of the union, as well as inten- 


Improved programs for the voca- 


sive vocational counseling services for our veter- 
ans, have been introduced on an unprecedented 
scale [2]. 


This very expansion of services by the 
USES emphasized the need for more efh- 
cient and comprehensive tools. Especially 
was there a need for a single classification 


Sipney A. Fine and Cart A. Hernz are with the 
United States Employment Service, U. $. Department 
of Labor. 


* “Estimates of Worker Trait Requirements for 
1,000 Jobs as Defined in the Dictionary of Occu- 
pational Titles,” U. S. Department of Labor, 1956, 
Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C. 
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system for all workers instead of one for ex- 
perienced and one for entry workers. This 
system needed to reflect contemporary think- 
ing and knowledge concerning the impor- 
tance of worker traits in matching men and 
jobs. It needed also to relate its informa- 
tion to instruments that measured worker 
traits. For example, multiple aptitude 
tests, including the USES General Aptitude 
Test Battery, were providing scores on any- 
where from 4 to 15 different aptitudes. 
However, there were very few measures or 
estimates of job requirements to which 
these test measures could be related beyond 
the norms for specific jobs on which the 
tests were standardized. Similarly, meas- 
ures of interest and “personality” which, at 
present, have Part IV of the DOT as a 
reference, needed a more uniform and com- 
prehensive definition of traits to which they 
could be compared. These were the needs 
that prompted the particular research that 
led at the moment to the “Estimates of 
Worker Trait Requirements for 4,000 
Jobs,” and that ultimately will lead to a 
new occupational classification structure. 
The “Estimates” provides profiles of esti- 
mated requirements in six trait components 
for 4,000 jobs. The six components are 
Training Time, Aptitudes, Temperaments, 
Interests, Physical Capacities, and Working 
Conditions [4]. Since the classification 
structure for which these data are the raw 
material needs a few years of developmental 
work, it was considered worthwhile to make 
them available as a supplementary infor- 
mational tool to be used, at least in Em- 
ployment Service operations, in conjunc- 
tion with Volume II and Part IV of the 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles [6]. A 
need for these data in published form was 
also indicated by requests from research 
and counseling agencies seeking some type 
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of well organized reference points on occu- 
pational requirements which are essential to 
their work. 


Contents of the Document 


The document has three sections. Seven 
pages of introductory and explanatory ma- 
terial precede the 109 pages of profile data 
for the 4,000 jobs. Forty-nine pages of 
appendices containing the manuals used to 
produce the data complete the document. 

Profiles for 4,000 Jobs. The 4,000 jobs 
are basically the sample included in Part 
IV of the Dictionary, adjusted to include 
all the jobs on the List of Critical Occupa- 
tions (1950) and all those for which USES 
General Aptitude Test Battery standardiza- 
tion data were available 

TAas_e | shows the number and distribu- 
tion of jobs in the final sample of 4,000. 


TABLE | 


The Sample of 4,000 Jobs Compared to 
Composition of Dictionary of Occupational Titles 





Code in > in 


No. DOT Samp 


No. of Jobs 


in Sample 





11 450 
8.7 350 
125 

75 

1250 

1050 

700 


100.00 4000 





The data are arranged in alphabetical 
order from Able Seaman to Zoologist. The 
profile stretches across a 14-inch page in 
tabular form and is read easily with the aid 
of a template provided for the purpose. 
There are 14 columns, the first and last 
being line numbers to aid in lining up the 
template. The columns on the pages are 
identified by component names and letter 
or numerical symbols for the factors. The 
factors themselves are identified on the tem- 
plate. Columns 2, 3, and 4 are DOT title, 
Volume II code, and Part IV code. Figure 
1 reproduces the template, identifying the 
data in columns 5 through 10. Column 11 
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is an industry code; column 12 indicates, 
where available, which General Aptitude 
lest Battery occupational aptitude pattern 
should be used as selection norms for the 
particular job; and column 13 gives the 
Occupational Outlook Handbook page 


FIGURE 1 
Reading Template for “Estimates” 





General Educational Development 


dAS dap 


~ “2 , 2 
Specific Vocational Preparation 


Intelligence 
Verbal 


Numerical 


NAD 


+ 
I 


Spatial 
Form 
Clerical 


oas 

Ol emo] 

1 Jamo] 

rt TW 

i 
SIGNLLLAV 


Motor coordination 


*/) AE 
, 1 
%01 szaddy 


vA) 


> 


Finger dexterity 
Manual dexterity 


WAN 
¢ ssa * 
| Seay * 


Eye-hand-foot coordination 


Color discrimination 


7) 


Variety and cl 


Repetitive short cycle 
Under specific instructions 


Direction, control, planning 


lange 


Dealing with people 

Isolation 

Influencing people 
Performing under stress 
Sensory or judgmental criteria 


SLNAWVUIdWaAl 


Measurable or verifiab! 
Feelings, ideas, facts 
Set limits, tolerances or star 


I 


Things and objects 
Business contact 
Routine concrete 
Social welfare 
Prestige 
People, ideas 
Scientific, te 
Abstract, creative 
Nonsocial 


Z 


hnical 


S.LSAWALNI 


}O6O8 LIS HE 


Tangible, productive satisfaction 


I 


Strength 
Climbing 
Stooping 
Reaching 
Talking—hearing 


balancing 


z 


)ISAHd 


kneeling 
handling 


SALLIOVdY 
IV 


ora 


Seeing 
Inside—outside 
Cold 

Heat 
Wet—humid 
Noise—Vibration 
Hazards 

Fumes, odors, etc. 


ONIMYOM 


L9¢0¢¢2 3 
SNOLLIGNOO 





number as a source of additional informa- 
tion for that job. 

The information rated for each of the 
4,000 jobs was basically the definition in the 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles. This 
information was supplemented wherever 
possible by the expanded type of descriptive 
information found in National Volume Job 
Descriptions [7], Occupational Guides [8], 
and Job Schedules. In some instances addi- 
tional similar information was used from 
other than United States Employment Serv- 
ice sources. The project was designed and 
the rating manuals were written with the 
above sources of information in mind. 

The Manuals and Rating Methods. 
There was a separate rating technique used 
for each component, depending on how the 
component was organized and how the job 
information lent itself to rating. The six 
manuals in the appendices set forth these 
methods in detail. For example, in the 
case of the 11 aptitudes, the amount of 
each of the aptitudes required for average 
successful performance was rated. Amount 


was indicated in one of five degrees, each 
degree reflecting a segment of the general 
working population as distributed on the 


normal curve. In the case of Physical Ca- 
pacities and Working Conditions each fac- 
tor was rated as to whether or not it was 
critically required for successful perform- 
ance by the average worker on the job. 
The manuals provided not only definitions 
of the traits but numerous situations from 
job descriptions illustrating where a factor 
was essential for successful performance 
and where present but not essential. 

Each component was rated separately by 
different raters and at no time did any 
rater, rating a job for a certain component, 
have knowledge of the ratings on the other 
components for that job. In other words 
the combined rating on a particular job 
represents the ratings of several raters, ar- 
rived at independently. Reviewers could 
not change ratings; they could only call a 
rater’s attention to their difference of opin- 
ion on a rating based on their interpreta- 
tion of the manual and the information. 
Original raters had to agree to a change 
before it could be made. (Preliminary 
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study had indicated that this procedure 
produced approximately the same result as 
a consensus rating of five raters.) 


The Raters 


The raters were four occupational ana- 
lysts with over 10 years’ experience in em- 
ployment service work and six occupational 
analysts with brief experience. All had 
training in personnel selection techniques. 
Individual ratings were reviewed by the 
four experienced occupational analysts. 

All of the raters and reviewers received 
100 hours of basic training including use 
of the Dictionary of Occupational Titles 
and related occupational source materials; 
theory and practice of job analysis, occupa- 
tional classification systems, and functional 
occupational classification research; field 
visits to selected industrial and commercial! 
plants; and the background and functions 
of employment service operations. Upon 
completion of their training, analysts rated 
a sample of 250 jobs and/or participated in 
special studies involving the rating of 50 
jobs for the same components by all raters. 
These studies served not only as a training 
device but also as a means of evaluating the 
manual procedures for reliability and effi- 
ciency. Special study of these trial ratings 
established that, given the conditions under 
which the ratings were being obtained, there 
was no significant difference in the ratings 
of the analysts with brief experience and 
those who had served for a number of years 
as occupational analysts. Individual raters 
who had difficulty with one or another com- 
ponent were not used to rate that com- 
ponent. 


Reliability 


We were concerned with two fundamen- 
tal questions concerning the consistency of 
ratings. First, to what extent did our 
raters agree among themselves? Second, 
to what extent did our ratings of job 
description material (definitions, guides, 
schedules) prepared by others, correspond 
with ratings that could be made from direct 
observation of jobs? 

The consistency among our raters was 
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TABLE 2 


inter-rater Consistency Among 6 Raters Rating 50 Jobs for Physical Capacities and Working 
Conditions 





Working Conditions 


Physical Capacities 


—_— ——— 


6 out of 6 5 out of 6 Total 6 out of 6 








45 45 49 
32 35 45 
38 45 44 
35 39 43 
16 31 36 


InW & WW 


‘ 590 positive ratings on 6 factors 


32 
167 ratings on 7 factors 





explored for all components. Examples of 
several of these are included here. 

(a) Aptitudes. In the study mentioned 
above [5], the range of agreement among 
the eight raters on the 10 aptitudes for the 
10 jobs ranged from 0.74! for Eye-Hand 
Coordination to 0.96 for Intelligence, Nu- 
merical, and Spatial. Greater self-consist- 
ency showed up for “mental” and “per- 
ceptual” factors than for physical factors. 

(b) Interests. For Interests and Tem- 
peraments the rating instruction was to rate 
those two Interests or two Temperaments 
which were considered to be more important 
than any of the others for successful per- 
formance. Six analysts rated the same 50 
jobs. Perfect self-consistency would be at- 
tained if all six raters picked the same two 
Interests for the same job, concentrating 
their 12 choices on two factors. Perfect in- 
consistency would occur if each rater picked 
two different interests for the same job and 
the six raters spread their 12 choices among 
all 10 interest factors. Actually, the raters 
spread over no more than four factors on 41 
out of the 50 cases. Whenever more than 
two factors were involved there was never- 
theless a very heavy concentration on two 
factors in frequency patterns for the 12 
ratings. 

(c) Temperaments. Using the same type 
of analysis as for interests we found that in 
33 out of the 50 jobs, the six raters spread 
over no more than four factors with a 


*The measures are Horst’s approximation to the 
intraclass r, roughly equivalent to the average of 
all product moment r’'s for all possible pairs of 
the eight raters. 
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heavy concentration on two. Even in the 
eight jobs where they spread over six or 
seven factors there was a very heavy con- 
centration on no more than two. 

(d) Physical Capacities and Working 
Conditions. Here the six raters had to 
select those factors that were considered 
essential to the job. They were not limited 
in rating to any given number of factors. 
Hence the inter-rater consistency varied with 
the factor. Taste 2 shows the number of 
jobs on which five or six raters agreed that 
a factor was either critical or not critical. 
In Physical Capacities, the ratings on See- 
ing are least consistent. In Working Condi- 
tions the high reliabilities are heavily af 
fected by lack of information and conse- 
quent infrequent positive ratings. How- 
ever, at least the non-presence of a basis for 
rating was uniformly recognized by the 
raters. 

Of the 50 jobs, 14 were unanimously 
rated for a given level of strength, 15 were 
consistently rated by five out of six raters, 
6 by two out of four. In the latter in- 
stances there was only one level difference 
in the ratings of the majority and minority 
of raters. 

Of the 50 jobs, 38 were unanimously 
rated as Inside, Outside, or Both. In 6 
jobs there was a minority of one; in 4 jobs 
a minority of two. In only 2 jobs were 
all three items rated by different raters. 

(e) Training Time. 1. GED: 10 ana- 
lysts rated 50 jobs for one of seven levels. 
The median consistency was 70 per cent on 
a single level (range 50 per cent to 100 per 
cent) and 20 per cent (range 0 per cent to 
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10 per cent) on the immediately adjacent 
level. Almost exactly the same results 
were obtained on 25 jobs by 10 raters three 
months later. 2. SVP: Again 10 analysts 
rated 50 jobs for one of nine levels. The 
median consistency was 60 per cent (range 
40 per cent to 100 per cent) and 30 per cent 
(range 0 per cent to 40 per cent) on an im- 
mediately adjacent level. Almost exactly 
the same results were obtained several 
months later with 10 raters on 25 jobs. 


Indirect vs. Direct Observation 


The design of the study permitted no ex- 
tensive observation. However, thus far we 
have been able to make three checks in the 
Aptitude, Physical Capacities, and Training 
Time areas. 

(a) Aptitudes. Two groups, each com- 
posed of eight raters, rated 10 jobs. The 
rating instruction was that an estimate be 
made of the amount of each of 10 apti- 
tudes required (not possessed) by the aver- 
age successfully employed person on the 
job. The estimates were expressed in terms 
of one of five degrees reflecting the distri- 
bution of the aptitude in the general popu- 
lation. The jobs included one technical, 
three clerical, three craft, one assembler, 
one operative, and one laborer. One group 
of raters rated job description material; 
the other group of raters rated each of these 
jobs on-the-spot but in eight different geo- 
graphical locations and in a wide variety of 
plants. A comparison of the mean ratings 
of the two groups shows that “when the 
mean degree requirement ratings are com- 
pared directly on each of the 10? aptitude 
factors a median product-moment r of 0.90 
is obtained .. .” [5] 

(b) Physical Capacities and Working 
Conditions. In this instance we could not 
avail ourselves of many raters in the field, 
so we had one rater rate 500 jobs in 20 
different industrial establishments. Jobs 
were observed for an average of 15 minutes 
each and ratings were checked with plant 


supervisory personnel. These ratings were 


* When this study was conducted, the GATB pro- 
vided measures of 10 aptitudes rather than 9 as at 
present. 
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then compared with those made by five 
raters from job descriptions for the same 
jobs. The extent of the agreement was 
0.71 (product-moment r) for the Strength 
factor, from 0.81 to 0.96 (proportion of 
overlap) for the other Physical Capacities 
factors, 0.92 for the Inside, Outside, or Both 
factor, and 0.86 to 1.00 for the other Work- 
ing Conditions factors. This is good agree- 
ment as between the ratings made under 
the two rating conditions although addi- 
tional studies need to be made to confirm 
these results [/]. 

(c) Training Time. Two occupational 
analysts using the same rating methods as 
the analysts working from descriptive ma- 
terial, rated 266 jobs on-the-spot in two 
clock and watch plants. The descriptions 
these two analysts wrote were then rated by 
one analyst who had not observed any of 
these jobs. The resulting product-moment 
correlations were 0.84 for General Educa- 
tional Development and 0.90 for Specific 
Vocational Preparation. 


Significance of the Data 


This is the largest accumulation of such 
information in existence. The Revised 
Minnesota Occupational Rating Scale [3], 
which previously was the largest single 
source for such information, covered 432 
jobs in seven ability areas. Here ratings 
are provided for six trait components each 
of which is rated for several factors making 
the resultant data more flexible. 

The Interest and Aptitude factors can be 
compared to many similar factors meas- 
ured by the more common aptitude tests 
and interest measures. The so-called Tem- 
perament data are unique, highlighting the 
most characteristic types of situations call- 
ing for adjustment. The Physical Capacity 
and Working Conditions data provide, in 
addition to comparative physical demand 
requirements, additional essential informa- 
tion as to the kinds of adjustments that 
need to be made by workers. The Training 
Time data experiments with a dual ap- 
proach providing a general educational base 
to make meaningful the vocational prepara- 
tion required in specific jobs. 

The data can be grouped according to 
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job families or clusters within each of the 
components. Thus, for example, we can 
arrange jobs according to patterns of apti- 
tudes which are found to be common 
throughout the whole range of rated jobs. 
In our view, such clustering according to 
common factors in a single component may 
be desirable for certain specialized explora- 
tions. However, for general applications in 
counseling or placement the arrangement 
of jobs should give consideration to as 
many of the factor ratings as is possible in 
order to provide a profile which includes 
an essentially across-the-board _ pattern. 
rhis is a more difficult approach and pro- 
vides less clearly defined groups but in 
the long run will give a greater insight into 
a total structure of occupations. The 
USES will shortly have such across-the- 
board groupings available. 


Limitations of the Data 


The profile for each job reflects the rat- 
ing of composite national information 
about that job. This information typically 
has been collected in several establishments 
in as many different states or regions. 

We can say that such a profile has the 


same relationship to local job requirements 
as the DOT definition has to a specific 


plant job description. In addition, any 
lack of uniformity of coverage in the defini- 
tions themselves is also reflected in the 
ratings. At the same time, however, we 
have in effect developed a means for im- 
proving the definitions in the next edition 
of the Dictionary of Occupational Titles 
from the standpoint of content and cover- 
age, whether or not a new classification 
structure is ever developed. Through the 
development of rating methods we have 
attained far more insight in the way words 
must be used to convey accurate job desarip- 
tions. 

During the course of processing these 
data for the development of a tentative 
classification structure, certain apparent in- 
consistencies have been found. These show 
up in grouped data when individual job 
ratings fall outside the concentration of 
ratings for similar jobs in that group. 


These apparent inconsistencies have not 
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been altered. It is felt that whatever re- 
visions are necessary should be made pri- 
marily on the basis of operating experience. 
The Bureau of Employment Security hopes 
to receive reports of these experiences. Spe- 
cifically, users of this volume will, no doubt, 
have comments on such matters as: more 
effective organization of the data, the corre- 
spondence of ratings for specific jobs with 
local experience; the advantages and dis- 
advantages of the type of information in- 
cluded for counseling, placement, and other 
functions; additional information (com- 
ponents? factors?) that might be included. 
All such comments will be of considerable 
assistance, will be very welcome and, when- 
ever possible, will receive prompt reply. 


Uses of the Data 


In general, the data are useful wherever 
relatively objective across-the-board refer- 
ence points about job requirements are de- 
sired. ‘This is particularly desirable when 
(a) the reference points are uniformly de- 
rived for a very substantial number of oc- 
cupations, and (b) when the information, 
criteria, and methods for developing the 
data are readily at hand. 

Some of the general areas in which such 
reference particularly useful 
are: 

1. Job Specifications: In checking local 
job requirements whether by direct obser- 
vation of the job or with the employer. 

2. Occupational Information: Voca- 
tional Counselors Personnel Techni 
cians should find these reference points con 
venient for checking their own general in- 
formation about jobs or as points of de- 
parture for developing more specific in- 
formation for jobs as they observe them. 
Sometimes they will modify or enlarge 
upon the ratings for the same jobs. At other 
times there may be such wide differences in 
the rating that a conclusion will be reached 
that although the title or some character- 
istics are the same the jobs under considera- 
tion are actually different ones. 

When 


the counseles 


points ar¢ 


and 


3. Guidance: choices have nar 


rowed down fo1 to selected 
jobs in one or several fields, the counselor 


may find it useful to compare the coun 
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selee’s potential as ascertained by test, inter- 
view and background search, with the “Esti- 
mates” profiles for those jobs. The ever- 
widening use of multiple factor tests such as 
the USES General Aptitude Test Battery 
makes it even more essential that such 
across-the-board reference points be avail- 
able to counselors. 

Uses in the Employment Service. The 
Employment Service gave training in the 
document to two placement and counseling 
personnel in each of four cities of different 
sizes under different state jurisdictions and 
involving varying types of administrative 
situations. During a two month trial the 
personnel were advised to make free use of 
the document in all types of situations in 
order to find the best uses for it. The re- 
sults were suggestive rather than conclusive 
and as a result a training program is being 
organized around three basic operations: 
(a) the job order interview with the em- 
ployer; (b) initial registration and selection- 
referral interviews with applicant; (c) 
counseling interviews. Extension of the 
rating methods to the interview is being 
stressed since the reference points are useful 
only insofar as similar reliable information 
can be obtained from employers and appli- 
cants. Because the Employment Service 
deals with such a wide variety of applicants 
—all levels of skill, all kinds of work, all 
degrees of consistency of work record—it 
is essential to know when and when not to 
elicit certain information and how to in- 
terpret it in line with the interview record. 

The trial use demonstrated the need to 
emphasize certain cautions, primarily that 
these estimates are not norms but reference 
points to be used for exploration, not selec- 
tion. As noted earlier, this body of occu- 
pational information is being used to de- 
velop a new occupational classification struc- 


ture. However, in its present form it is 
meant to be used with existing Employment 
Service classification systems, namely Vol- 
ume II and Part IV of the Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles. Although the data 
and the manuals provide some basis for 
the development of standardized measures 
of interest and temperament traits in indi- 
viduals, they are not themselves such meas- 
ures. The aptitude and interest factors 
derive largely from such existing measures 
as the GATB and the Strong and Kuder In- 
ventories but what the relationship is be- 
tween the factor used in rating and its 
showing in a measure is still an open ques- 
tion. 

Thus, as stated earlier, the trial use con- 
firmed the original use contemplated for 
this body of occupational information, 
namely as a tool to be used in conjunction 
with Volume II and Part IV of the Diction- 
ary of Occupational Titles. 
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Status and Role of the School Counselor 


C. GILBERT WRENN 


) pen TOPIC is admittedly too comprehen- 
sive to be treated fairly within the con- 
fines of a journal article. Even though the 
attempt will be only to highlight signifi- 
cant trends as inferred from recent litera- 
ture, there may well be criticism of the 
omission of studies, of what will appear to 
be almost a cavalier condensation of a study 
in a sentence or two, and of the attempt to 
draw conclusions in the form of generaliza- 
tions. Against such criticisms there is little 
adequate defense, for indeed, doing nothing 
is the only defense against those who would 
have it otherwise. The review of journal 
literature has deliberately focused upon two 
journals thought to be most available to 
school counselors, and, incidentally, that 
contain the great majority of relevant 
studies: the PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE 
Journat and the Journal of Counseling 
Psychology. 

Status and role are interpreted simply in 
this treatment, status meaning position or 
place in society, role meaning the function 
performed within that position. In the 
section to follow status is interpreted in 
terms of (a) philosophical and educational 
acceptance of counseling, (b) numbers in 
society and legal provisions for them, (c) 
the maturity of the concepts involved in the 
professional education of counselors, and 
(d) the acceptance of counseling as a func- 
tion in noneducational settings. 


The Status of Counseling as a Vocation 


It seems apparent that in 1957 the work 
of the counselor is seen as a normal function 
of almost any school or college. This is 
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supported not only by a steady increase in 
the number of counselors at work but by the 
literature which stresses the integration of 
the counseling function into the total school 
program. One exposition of this integra- 
tion, in terms that are psychologically and 
socially defensible, is the volume by 
Mathewson [32]. This revision of his 
earlier volume is a thorough and convinc- 
ing statement, in field psychology terms, of 
the work of the counselor in the 
setting. Scores of others in many areas of 
educational writing could be cited as ac- 
cepting the guidance function and the work 
of the counselor in carrying it out as a 
normal dimension of a school program in 
our current society. 

The Jones and Miller 1953 study [26] 
appears to be the most recent source of in- 
formation on a national level. This re- 
ports some 19,000 school counselors, 8,153 
of whom are spending more than one-half 
of their time discharging counseling re- 
sponsibilities in secondary schools that 
serve almost one-half of the high school 
students in the nation. State supervisors in 
this field are found in 40 states and $ terri- 
tories. The figures given here on the legal 
certification of counselors in 30 states and 
territories are increased to 37 states in the 
1957 report by Brewster [6]. The latter 
publication has additional usefulness be- 
cause it describes the specific certification 
requirements of each state. 

It is clear from Burnett [7] and other re- 
cent surveys that there is a growing agree- 
ment on the essential elements in such 
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2 It will be disturbing to some readers that only 
one general text is cited here of many competent 


books that have appeared within recent years. To 
refer to any considerable number of these would 
merely prove confusing, and, to the writer, the 
Mathewson book presents the most carefully pre- 
pared statement available—philosophically, psycho- 
logically, and educationally. 








preparation. For example, this preparation 
is almost exclusively at the graduate school 
level, a marked advance over conditions 
even 25 years ago. Three or four streams 
of influence have converged in producing 
what is currently conceived of as counseling 
— (a) vocational guidance and occupational 
information, (b) individual differences and 
psychometrics, (c) personality dynamics, 
and (d) the psychology of learning. The 
total impact of these is seen in a strong em- 
phasis upon a psychological core in pro- 
fessional preparations. Two papers by 
Wrenn [60, 61] analyze such converging 
streams and then describe the academic and 
professional areas of study ordinarily in- 
cluded in such graduate work. Various 
professional organizations—-NVGA, ACPA, 
APA, NAGS—have played an important 
part in clarifying our existing concepts of 
professional education in counseling. 

The psychological emphasis in counselor 
education seems generally well accepted, for 
the current points of discussion seem to re- 
side in the specifics of such emphasis— 
skills and sensitivities with groups as well 
as individuals, the dynamics of vocational 
demands and other environmental stresses, 
the positive and developmental emphasis 
in personality growth. Stressed most 
heavily in recent years is supervised counsel- 
ing practice at levels of both practicum and 
internship. 

Two refinements of knowledge in this 
area are represented by Gustad’s committee 
report [22] on the graduate school selection 
of applicants in the field and Kirk’s evalua- 
tion of a counselor in-service training pro- 
gram [27]. Gustad’s APA committee ob- 
tained data from three-fourths of the gradu- 
ate schools which had, up to 1953, prepared 
the largest number of counselors. In these 
21 schools 40 per cent had their graduate 
programs in psychology, 30 per cent in 
education, and 15 per cent in a combination 
of the two. Sixty per cent required a psy- 
chology major or minor, 40 per cent educa- 
tion. About 75 per cent used the Miller 
Analogies Test or the Ohio Psychological 
Examination as part of the admission pro- 
cedure; about one-third used MMPI or the 
Strong Vocational Interest Blank or both. 
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Kirk’s report of the evaluation of an in- 
service training program suggests that pro- 
fessional education in counseling has 
reached a fairly high level of sophistication. 
Relatively few such studies, however, have 
been published and it was necessary for 
Kirk and her associates to try out a number 
of unvalidated evaluation instruments. 
She found that the in-service program re- 
sulted in a demonstrated counselor growth 
in understanding and acceptance of the 
students, in increased awareness of breadth 
and complexity of the counseling function, 
and in increased concern for the varied re- 
sponsibilities associated with counseling. 

There is general recognition of the func- 
tion of counseling in industry and business, 
variously called employee counseling, de- 
velopmental counseling, improvement in 
human relations, counseling in supervision, 
and the like. No attempt is made here to 
document this vigorous area of work but 
most of the rapidly growing psychological 
consultant firms (as a member of one of 
these the writer has considerable personal 
knowledge of their operations) clearly have 
counseling as one major contribution to 
their clients. 

The Veterans Administration has given 
considerable attention to counseling, with 
one major program in their hospitals and 
another in their regional offices and guid- 
ance centers. The last five years of pro- 
fessional development of the latter pro- 
gram, as the older of the two, is reported in 
the McCully [30] and Feder [1/6] references. 
Marked changes have taken place under the 
sponsorship of a professional advisory com- 
mittee. Equally exciting is the report by 
Wolford [59] of 10 years of psychology and 
five years of counseling psychology in the 
VA hospitals. Counseling is a large and 
professional governmental operation. 

Rehabilitation counseling in general, of 
which the VA hospital counseling is a spe- 
cific example, has been given a great deal 
of professional attention recently by such 
agencies as the Office of Vocational Re- 
habilitation, the NVGA, the Division of 
Counseling Psychology of the APA, and the 
National Rehabilitation Association. The 
new OVR program of subsidized graduate 
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education of rehabilitation counselors is 
described in the bulletin by Hall and War- 
ren [23]. OVR Fellowships of $1,600 for 
the first and second years of graduate work, 
and $2,400 and $2,800 for third and fourth 
years, are now available in 28 graduate 
schools. Fletcher [/8], as part of a larger 
symposium on the topic, provides an analy- 
sis of where the rehabilitation counselor fits 
between medical treatment of the client 
on the one hand, and his economic and so- 
cial rehabilitation in the community on the 
other. A special phase of rehabilitation 
counseling, that of the emotionally dis- 
abled, is getting professional attention of 
some intensity from such writers as Patter- 
son [35] and Stotsky [#9]. C. H. Patterson 
also has a book on the subject in press, 
Counseling the Emotionally Disabled, 
Harpers, while Appleton-Century-Crofts has 
just published a related volume by Lloyd 
H. Lofquist, entitled Vocational Counseling 
of the Physically Handicapped. 


Conclusion 


Surely counseling now has fairly secure 
status. Everyone wants to counsel. Clini- 
cal psychologists now wish to counsel also, 
as do supervisors, ministers, and social 
workers. We have financial counselors, 
pastoral counselors, residence counselors— 
there is no end. Counseling as a function 
(or as a label) is surely on the bandwagon! 
There are some dangers attendant to this 
popularity of course—the player on the 
bandwagon may become deafened by the 
music so that he loses track of the theme, 
the audience may so impress each player 
with his own importance that he plays an 
independent melody, the players may at- 
tempt to direct the driver of the bandwagon 
rather than to insist that he follow the high- 
way signs, all on the bandwagon may be- 
come easy targets for those who yearn to 
throw garbage, namely, those not on the 
bandwagon. Counseling is lusty—and vul- 
nerable. 


The Counselor in the School Program 


In the comments to follow, the counselor 
is first seen broadly with regard to his role 
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in the over-all program of the school, next, 
with regard to his role in the counseling re- 
lationship. 

Opinion on the specific place of the 
counselor in the school varies widely. 
Trout [56] somehow hopes to stem the tide 
of history which he believes is pushing the 
counselor in the direction of clinical test- 
ing and mental hygiene—and he should do 
neither. Shoben [46] is likewise worried 
about the encroaching technology of coun- 
seling—tests for their own sake, group 
methods rather than emphasis upon the 
group experience of students, developing a 
ritual for each school of counseling theory. 
Unlike Trout, however, he believes the 
counselor should become more of a sci- 
entist, not less. This means a 
entist, to be sure, concerned with the person 
of the client, having much curiosity about 
and studying client problems of communica- 
tion, decision-making, anxiety, self-confi- 
dence, vocational choice. 

George Pierson [37] gently satirizes “the 
peacock pretensions of the jackdaw coun- 
selor”—the counselor who has forgotten 
that he is an educator, that he has other 
clients than the student, such as parents 
and teachers. To Pierson a counselor is a 
special extension of a teacher. Mathewson 
[31] plays a slightly different melody on the 
same theme. He would like less attention 
by the counselor to intensive counseling 
with poorly adjusted students and more 
counseling with teachers and parents, less 
problem-centered and more developmental 
counseling, less on programs and more on 
individual growth at different levels of 
maturity. He also wants more counselor 
attention to group-centered growth. In 
support of this emphasis are cited two pub- 
lications by Helen Driver [/4, 15], one an 
evaluation of the outcomes of counselor-led 
small group discussions and the other a 
manual on how to organize and develop 
such “multiple counseling” groups. A still 
different emphasis is given by Williamson 
[58] who would have a counselor help de- 
velop self-discipline through accepting the 
authority roles of others and who would 
attempt to secure student commitments to 
a system of values without assuming coun- 
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selor neutrality in the process. . Guid- 
ance is a fundamental process in a moral 
enterprise, education itself.” 

Kenneth Hoyt? believes that high school 
counselors have several advantages not en- 
joyed by the average college counselor— 
direct contact with the community in which 
the student lives and with his parents, an 
opportunity to work closely with his clients’ 
teachers, a chance to know the school his- 
tory of the student, and an opportunity to 
see the student’s relations with his peers 
in a variety of community settings. The 
school counselor is truly environment- 
oriented. 

The wisdom writers (no disrespect is in- 
tended) apparently do not agree too well on 
the the counselo1 
though one may detect significant common 
Is there better agreement in em- 
student and faculty 


role ol in a school, al- 
elements. 


pirical studies of 


opinion regarding counselor function? 


Student-Faculty Opinion on Counselor 
Role 


Several such studies have appeared of 
recent date. Grant’s two studies [20, 21] 
show from 50 to 80 per cent of his sample of 
students, teachers, and administrators agree- 
ing that counselors should do educational 
and vocational counseling. On the other 
hand, where personality-social problems are 
concerned only 4 per cent of the students 
would go to the counselor as compared to 
25-35 per cent of the teachers and adminis- 
trators who believe that this is a cou.iselor 
role—and 56 per cent of the counselors 
who say that it is! Most of these students 
in New York would go outside of the school 
for help on personal-social problems. 

These data are at variance with those of 
Jenson [25] whose random sample of 8,000 
Phoenix high school students would pre- 
fer counselors to others (parents, teacher) 
for all kinds of problems. They believe a 
counselor's top roles are helping the student 
(a) understand his abilities and interests, 


*“High School Counseling: Contributions to 
College Counseling Services An address at the 
Annual Conference of Administrators of College 
and University Counseling Services, University of 
Iowa, November 15, 1956. (Mimeo.) 
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(b) get along with others, (c) increase in 
self-confidence. The college freshmen 
studied by Koile and Bird [29] would also 
prefer professionally trained counselors (all 
at M.A. level or beyond) to parents, teachers, 
or friends. In this study, the problems 
upon which they most desired help fell in 
the Mooney Problem Check-List areas of 
Adjustment to College Work and Personal- 
Psychological Relations, checking well with 
the highest frequency problems in seven 
other studies using this instrument. Men 
preferred to counsel with a man and women 
with a woman counselor. 

A variation upon the studies which indi- 
cate student preferences in counselors are 
two which give counselor reactions to their 
work. Hitchcock [24] studied a 64 per cent 
return of counselors (N = 1,282) in a wide 
range of states and found that many duties 
commonly performed by counselors were 
those which they felt that they should not 
be performing. From 30 to 40 per cent 
felt that they should not be “assisting pupils 
who are failing in school work,” “counseling 
with parents of failing students,” “assisting 
students with course planning,” “interpret- 
ing test results to teachers,” and the like. 
One wonders a little wryly what these coun- 
selors think they should be doing but this 
is not reported! An interestingly organized 
study, with conclusions unfortunately based 
upon a small and poorly representative 
sample, is that by Truax [57] who obtained 
some 1,300 “critical incidents” from 305 
counselors. He grouped these into seven 
categories and found that the counselor's 
role in a school is to provide such services 
as these (in order of frequency): (a) serv- 
ices to students as individuals; (b) main- 
taining relationship between school and 
community; (c) services to staff; (d) services 
for students in groups, etc. 


Conclusions 


Without adding unduly to the opinion 
studies already cited, it would seem that any 
description of the role of the counselor in 
a school might well be based on these as- 
sumptions: 

1. The school counselor is an educator 
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with special professional training at the 
M.A. level and beyond. 

2. The school counselor is a generalist 
in a number of school functions and may 
be a specialist in at least one type of service. 
The nature of this specialization may vary 
with each counselor's unique personal 
qualifications and with the specific emphasis 
of his professional education. 

3. The school counselor's clients include 
teachers, parents, and administrators as 
well as students. 

4. The school counselor’s skills should in- 
clude not only those necessary for the indi- 
vidual counseling relationship but those 
essential to working effectively with groups. 

5. The school counselor is concerned pri- 
marily with the normal growth needs of 
students, more with personality develop- 
ment than with problem crises. 

6. The school counselor, because of the 
expectations of student, teacher, adminis- 
trator, and parent, must have a fairly high 
level of psychological sophistication in his 
professional education and in-service de- 
velopment. Current developments suggest 
that this calls not only for a sound knowl- 
edge of personality dynamics in individuals 
and in groups, appraisal techniques, knowl- 
edge of the psychological effect upon the 
individual of educational, vocational, and 
other environmental demands, but also for 
supervised experience in working with both 
individuals and groups. 


Counselor in the Counseling Relationship 


One is tempted to consider research on 
the counseling relationship itself or evalua- 
tion studies of counseling but, reluctantly, 
attention will be restricted to two impor- 
tant questions about role to which each 
counselor must provide a personal answer. 

Let it be stated at the outset that the 
school counselor is not a psychotherapist in 
any precise sense of the term. He is chiefly 
concerned with those who are well, not those 
who are ill in the sense that the term 
“therapy” means treatment of the ill. He 
is concerned with personality development, 
not with the alleviation of neuroses. Coun- 
seling psychologists (Ph.D. level, working in 
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a variety of social situations) may go further 
in this direction but even here counselors 
are not primarily concerned with people 
who need treatment” as de 
fined by a committee of counseling psy 
chologists in which the writer participated 
[9]. Paraphrasing this committee’s mor« 
complete statement, the counseling psy- 
chologist contributes to: (a) the 
realistic acceptance of his own capacities, 
motivations, and self-attitudes, (b)_ the 
client’s achievement of a har 
mony with his social, economic, and voca 
tional environment, society's a 
ceptance of the reality of individual dif 
and their 
munity, employment, 
This does not sound primarily like 


emergency 


client's 


reasonable 
and (c) 


ferences implications for com 


marriage rela 


and 
tions. 
psychotherapy. 

The distinction between coun and 
psychotherapy has baffled all of us Phe 
field of counseling is simply not in a posi 
tion at this levelopment to 
produce a definitive statement in this con 
nection, although the aforementio1 
mittee statement goes 
clear 
psychologists and clinical psyc! 
two research reviews by Bordin and Wren 
[5] and Wrenn [63] the problem is resolved 
simply by categorizing as “psychotherapy 
any counseling research carried on in medi 
cal settings. A 
distinction is drawn by Perry 
ferentiates between clients with a 
assistance in personality integration (psy 
chotherapy) and those with a need for as 
sistance in clarifying their roles in society 
educational, vocational, and _ the like 
(counseling). This is a thoughtful paper, 
but because Perry is wise in not establishing 
discrete categories but overlapping distri 
butions, the reader is left feeling a bit fuzzy. 
Perhaps this is realistic—it is as far as we 


eling 


stage of its 


as far is 


two differences between 


somewhat more elaborat 
who dil 


need for 


should go at this time 

To say that the 
a psychotherapist is not to conclude that 
he should be innocent of the significance of 
emotions and attitudes in the life of his 
client. Recent texts Tyler's 
Bordin’s have stressed the need for « 
selor maturity and awareness in the emo 
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such as and 


un 
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tional area. In particular there is a grow- 
ing conviction that a client’s perceptions of 
himself are of great importance in counsel- 
ing. Super [50], for example, has given con- 
siderable attention to the hypothesis that 
one’s vocation is a channel for self-realiza- 
tion, that a particular vocation is chosen 
as an unconscious attempt to implement 
the client’s basic self-concept. There is 
a large literature on the self-concept, both 
psychological and sociological. The rela- 
tion of the perceived self (I, as I see myself) 
to the inferred self (1, as others infer that 
I am from observing my behavior) has 
been the subject of much attention in client- 
centered counseling. ‘Two articles on self- 
and-other, Rosenman [39] and Berger [4], 
are cited as illustrative of the research that 
suggests as one becomes more positive and 
accepting of himself he acts more positively 
toward others. He may see their negative 
characteristics just as clearly but is more 
accepting of them. Such changes in self- 
and-other concepts may well be considered 
counseling criteria for improving the quality 
of the social interactions of a client and 
so is certainly a goal of the counselor. 

In general, the counselor is concerned 


with personality development and so he 
must know which areas of development are 
most responsive to the educational environ- 
ment as well as to counseling in particular 


[Sanford, 42]. He is concerned with the 
attitudes and emotions of not only the 
client but with those of the counselor as 
well [Wrenn, 65]. Cottle [//] sees some 
common elements in all counseling regard- 
less of the label applied; the quality of mu- 
tual respect in the counseling relationship, 
the awareness of extra-verbal forms of com- 
munication between counselor and client, 
the evaluation of self-attitude change as a 
criterion, the fact that the counselor knows 
more about people and their emotions than 
the client. 

It seems that, at least, this could be said 
to the school counselor about emotions and 
feelings in counseling: 

1. Counseling is different in emphasis 
from teaching because the subject matter of 
this learning experience is the learner him- 
self. 
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2. The counseling relationship is made 
more effective by focusing on the assets and 
positive attributes of the client because self- 
acceptance is crucial to mental health and 
successful social adjustment. 

3. A counselor must be sensitive to the 
client as the client sees himself and the 
situation if he is to be more than a layman 
engaging in pleasant conversation with a 
student. 


A School Counselor as a Specialist in 
Vocational Counseling 


As suggested in preceeding paragraphs 
this means attention to the psychological 
factors in vocational choice. Super has not 
only written on the self-concept in such 
choice but of the general movement of vo- 
cational counseling in the direction of 
psychological specialization which would 
stress knowledge of present aptitudes and 
attitudes and an understanding of the total 
pattern of personality and career develop- 
ment [5/, 52]. A strong impetus was given 
to research on factors in vocational choice 
by the work of Ginzberg and his colleagues 
[19] who have pointed out that vocational 
choice is a process and not an event, that 
one progresses from phantasy choices to 
reality choices, and that even a reality 
choice is a compromise. This study stimu- 
lated both theoretical and research-oriented 
contributions; Beilin [3], who sees “voca- 
tional choice” as a point-in-time within the 
matrix of “vocational development”; 
Meadow [33], who looked at broad per- 
sonality variables as indices of vocational 
choice; Small [47], who used teen-age boys 
to demonstrate how a choice may change 
from a reality to a phantasy to meet the 
needs of a temporarily “sagging ego”; Super 
[53], who sees Ginzberg’s “compromise” as 
synthesis or personality integration; Tiede- 
man [55], who is studying choice-points in 
the school career as indices of vocational 
choice. Another useful pair of studies are 
those on the values dimension in vocational 
choice by Dickinson [/3] and Miller [34]. 
They suggest that such values as “prestige,” 
“security,” “social rewards,” and “work con- 
ditions” vary both with the age at which 
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the choice is made and the vocational field 
in which the choice lies. 

It is not to be assumed that the vocational 
information aspect of vocational counseling 
is to be neglected for there is a “new look” 
here also. Much has appeared recently 
under what is cailed occupational sociology 
[Smigel, #8], with a careful and compre- 
hensive new text by Thomas [54] on the 
implications for education of the occupa- 
tional structure within society. Anne Roe 
[38] has looked as a clinical psychologist at 
occupational classification and has devised 
an analysis based upon major motivations 
and personality structure. Fine [/7], in re- 
search conducted under U. S. Employment 
Service sponsorship, has provided another 
classification involving such factors as psy- 
chological traits and work performed. He 
examines his groupings against those of 
the Minnesota Occupational Rating Scales, 
as does Roe. An intriguing study by Ru- 
salem [4/] suggests the use of occupational 
information in terms of client attitudes 
toward it—what might be called the dy- 
namics of occupational information. 

In broad scope then: 

1. Because vocational choice is a psycho- 
logical process and because the vocations 
structure may be classified in various di- 
mensions—social, psychological, and educa- 
tional—vocational counseling is a specialty 
task for professionally qualified counselors. 

2. A vocational choice is a phase of the 
total developmental pattern of the indi- 
vidual, is responsive to self-concept and ego 
needs, may be influenced by varying values 
at different ages and in different connec- 
tions. Because of the complexity of this 
process, a vocational counselor must study 
the person of the client, not merely know 
vocational demands. 

8. Vocational information has its own 
dynamics as does appraisal and other self- 
information. The client’s attitudes toward 
vocational experience and vocational knowl- 
edge as these relate to his needs may be 
of more significance than the mere posses- 
sion of the information itself. 


The Counselor as a Person 


Counseling is a relationship and the per- 
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son of the counselor perhaps the only con- 
trollable element in this relationship. At 
buckle [/] proposes that the counselor must 
be aware of himself as well as of the coun- 
selee, be aware of the need for not being 
afraid to be himself rather than to play 
a role, be aware of the nature of the in- 
evitable intrusion of the counselor-self 
into the relationship. This means that the 
counselor has needs too and these must be 
met in such a manner that the student is 
not exploited. Regardless of the care used, 
there is evidence that the changes in moral 
values following counseling will be in the 
direction of the values of the counselor 
{Rosenthal, #0]. The revelations that the 
student makes about himself must be at his 
speed and in his manner, not as a function 
of the counselor’s need for knowing. The 
counselor may be often unrealistic in the 
pacing of the interview because of the intru- 
sion of his needs. Is there need for seeing 
the parents, for making a referral—whose 
need, the student’s or the counselor's? 


The Ethical Nature of the Relationship 


Considerable attention of recent years 
has been given to the ethics of the coun- 
Schwebel [43] six ethical 
problems of the counselor and their rela- 
tionship to the psychologist’s code of ethics. 
In another article [44] he points up the self- 
interest of the counselor as the source of 
true unethical behavior and contrasts this 
with unprofessional behavior growing out 
of ignorance. 

There is little question that there is need 
for keeping confidential whatever happens 
within what the student sees as a counseling 
relationship. Nor can it be denied that 
idle discussion of a student with a teacher 
or another counselor is simply gossip (the 
gratification of the counselor's ego needs at 
the expense of the counseling relationship). 
In graduate seminars on the topic the 
writer has frequently run into less easily 
resolved issues such as: (a) How can con- 
sultation be had with another person about 
the student without violating the student's 
confidences? (b) What is ethical for the 
counselor when the student, within the 
counseling relationship, relates wrong-doing 
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or crime? (c) When fellow counselors, 
teachers, or administrators inquire about a 
counselee, how does the counselor keep 
their good will while maintaining the in- 
tegrity of his relationship with the student? 
(d) What does the counselor do when the 
problem is over his head but there is no 
referral agency available, or the student will 
not accept referral? The basic ethical issue 
is simple in form: “Where is my primary 
loyalty—to the individual with whom I 
have counseling relationship, or to society?” 
Wrenn [62] analyzes this issue against the 
background of the American Psychological 
Association’s code of ethics and the coun- 
selor’s personal value structure. 

What type of personality does a counselor 
characteristically have, or need to have? No 
one knows. Arbuckle [2] provides some 
evidence regarding the kind of person coun- 
selors themselves would select as a coun- 
selor. Cottle [0] reviews the pitifully small 
amount of literature on measured character- 
istics, and Cottle and Wands [/2] suggest a 
little of how counselors differ from teachers. 
Koile [28] does the same for college faculty 
It seems clear that a counselor 
psychological 


counselors. 
must have considerable 
strength to handle the ego-involved coun- 
seling relationship, that he must be a so- 
cially perceptive (sensitive) person, and that 
he must have a firm sense of purpose and 
an articulate value structure. 

It is so important simply to be “good in 
human relations.”” Because a counselor is 
likely to be sensitive to the impact of his 


personality upon others and to suffer in 
self-respect if his interpersonal relations are 
not effective, the observance of a few basic 
principles of human relations may contrib- 


ute much to the school counselor’s men- 
tal health. Wrenn [64] has done this for 
teachers and suggests a brief creed of hu- 
man relations for teachers and counselors. 
But the counselor, as the most important 
instrument in the counseling process, must 
go beyond this. He must be sensitive to 
truth, to beauty, to the vast order of nature. 

Perhaps this must go even deeper than 
sensitivity, must involve a relationship with 
a God of Truth—and of Love, of Mercy, of 


Justice. For what the counselor attempts, 
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in all humility, is truly God-like. He at- 
tempts to assist in the growth of a human 
personality. Samuel Gould, when presi- 
dent of Antioch College wrote, “a teacher 
(or a counselor) is a person with a sense 
of immortality, for to leave a vestige of one- 
self in the development of another is a 
touch of immortality. Through this we 
find an impelling and sufficient reason for 
living. Through this we live far beyond 
our span of years.” 
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YOUNGER AND OLDER WORKERS 
IN SEVEN LABOR MARKET AREAS 


OLIVE E. YOUNG 


From January through April, 1956, the 
Bureau of Employment Security of the 
U.S. Department of Labor, through public 
employment service offices in seven locali- 
ties, conducted studies to develop and test 
effective methods of providing improved 
and expanded employment counseling and 
job placement services to older workers [/]. 
In the course of these studies, the Bureau 
collected a quantity of data on workers of 
all ages [2]. The seven study localities were: 
Detroit; Los Angeles; Miami; Minneapo- 
lis-‘St. Paul; Philadelphia; Seattle; and 
Worcester (Mass.). 

The collection of data was for the pur- 
pose of analyzing the labor market experi- 
ence and problems of older workers. Spe- 
cifically, it was to provide information “on 
(1) the characteristics of unemployed older 
workers seeking jobs through public em- 
ployment offices and how they compare 
with younger job seekers, and (2) employ- 
ment patterns of older and younger workers, 
and labor market practices, as reflected in 
hiring and separation transactions, affecting 
the employment and unemployment experi- 
ences of older workers” [2 p. iii]. The 
studies included a survey of job orders re- 
ceived during the month of April in all 
seven localities to determine the extent to 
which employers specified upper age limi- 
tations and educational requirements [/]. 

A percentage distribution by age of the 
weekly average number of job seekers in 
the seven localities [2] shows that the largest 
proportion of job seekers fell in the age 
bracket 25-34 in Detroit and Philadelphia; 
in age bracket 35-44 in Los Angeles and 
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Minneapolis-St. Paul; in age bracket 45-54 
in Miami and Seattle; and in ages 65 and 
over in Worcester. Percentages of job 
seekers 45 and over ranged from 35 in De- 
troit, to 37 in Los Angeles, to 40 in Phila- 
delphia, to 47 in Minneapolis-St. Paul, to 
52 in Miami and Worcester, to 65 in Seattle. 
Among men, the largest proportion of job 
seekers was in age bracket 25-34 in Detroit, 
Los Angeles, and Philadelphia; in age 
bracket 45-54 in Minneapolis-St. Paul; in 
age bracket 55-64 in Miami and Seattle; 
and in ages 65 and over in Worcester. 
Among women, the largest proportion of 
job seekers was in age bracket 25-34 in De- 
troit; in age bracket 35-44 in Los Angeles, 
Miami, Minneapolis-St. Paul, Philadelphia, 
and Worcester; and in age bracket 45-54 in 
Seattle. These data would seem to indi- 
cate no discernible pattern of unemploy- 
ment related to age among the seven labor 
market areas of the study. 


Last Job Held 


A percentage distribution by industry of 
last attachment of job seekers in the seven 
areas [2] shows that in Detroit more than 
cent had attachment to durable 


50 per 
manufacturing; in Minneapolis-St. Paul 
and Worcester, more than 30 per cent had 
attachment to construction; in Los Angeles 


and Philadelphia, more than 25 per cent had 


attachment to nondurable manufacturing; 
and in Los Angeles, Miami, and Seattle, 
more than 20 per cent had attachment to 
trade. The highest proportion of job 
seekers of all ages had as their industry of 
last attachment construction in Minne- 
apolis-St. Paul; durable manufacturing in 
Detroit; and nondurable manufacturing in 
Los Angeles. In Miami, the largest pro- 
portion of job seekers under 45 had as 
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their industry of last attachment trade; the 
largest proportion of job seekers 45-64 had 
construction; and the largest proportion 
of job seekers 65 and over had service. In 
Philadelphia, the largest proportion of job 
seekers under 45 had about equally as their 
industry of last attachment construction and 
nondurable manufacturing; and the largest 
proportion of job seekers 45-64 and 65 and 
over had nondurable manufacturing. In 
Seattle, the largest proportion of job 
seekers 65 and over had construction, and 
in Worcester the largest proportion of this 
age group had durable manufacturing as 
their industry of last attachment. These 
data seem to indicate no pattern of job 
seekers by industry of last attachment rela- 
tive to age in the seven study localities. 

A percentage distribution by age groups 
of job seekers classified by most recent oc- 
cupation [2] shows that in Los Angeles 
the proportion of job seekers 45 and over 
was much smaller than the proportion under 
45 in every occupational category. In 
Seattle, the opposite condition prevailed; 
the proportion of job seekers 45 and over 
was considerably larger than the proportion 
under 45 in every occupational category. 
In all areas except Los Angeles, the propor- 
tion of job seekers 45 and over was con- 
siderably larger than the proportion under 
45 in service and skilled occupational cate- 
gories, and the proportion in service occu- 
pations was very similar to the proportion 
in skilled occupations. In addition, the pro- 
portion of job seekers 45 and over was 
higher than the proportion under 45 in pro- 
fessional and managerial and sales occupa- 
tions in Miami; in sales occupations in 
Philadelphia; and in professional and mana- 
gerial occupations in Worcester. In all 
areas, however, an overwhelming propor- 
tion of all job seekers were in the three cate- 
gories of skilled, semiskilled, and unskilled, 
with only relatively small proportions of 
job seekers of whatever age in the other oc- 
cupational categories. The categories 
skilled, semiskilled, and unskilled contained 
80 per cent of all job seekers in Detroit 
and Worcester, 76 per cent in Minneapolis- 
St. Paul, 75 per cent in Philadelphia, 63 
per cent in Seattle, 60 per cent in Los 
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Angeles, and 50 per cent in Miami [2] 
These data would seem to make somewhat 
illusory the concept that job seekers age 45 
and over in the study 
higher occupational qualifications 
younger job seekers [2]. 

A percentage distribution of job seekers 
by education [2] shows that very high pro- 
portions of job seekers 45 and over in the 
seven study areas had had less than eight 
years of schooling. This applied to more 
than 40 per cent of job seekers in Detroit 
and Philadelphia; to more than 30 per cent 
in Worcester; and to more than 20 per cent 
in Los Angeles, Miami, Minneapolis-St. 
Paul, and Seattle. Only relatively small 
proportions of job seekers 45 and over had 


localities possess 


than 


completed four years of high school: 20 
per cent and less in Los Angeles, Miami, 
and Seattle; and 10 per cent and less in the 
other four study areas. A analysis 
of census data for men in the civilian labor 
force has found that “the conclusion is clear 
that the relationship between unemploy- 
ment and level of education (or something 
indicated by it) is very much stronger than 


recent 


relationship between unemployment and 


age (or something that goes with it)” [3]. 


Number of Months Unemployed 


A percentage distribution of job seekers 
by number of months unemployed [2] shows 
that in Miami and Worcester more than 
25 per cent of all job seekers had unemploy- 


ment of less than one month, and about 


25 per cent of job seekers 65 and over had 


unemployment of less than two months. In 
Detroit more than 50 per cent and in Los 
Angeles about 40 per cent of job seekers of 
all ages had unemployment of less than two 
months. In all areas except Miami, how- 
ever, between 20 per cent and 30 per cent 
of job seekers in all age groups had from 
six to eleven months unemployment, and 
the difference in proportions in the various 
age groups was never greater than eight 
points. These data appear to indicate that 
sizeable proportions of job seekers of all 
ages experienced extended periods of unem- 
ployment in six of the seven study areas. 
Incidentally, the data also indicate that size- 
able proportions of job seekers of all ages 
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exhaust their unemployment insurance 
benefits, since maximum weeks of benefits 
are 16 in Florida; 26 in California, Massa- 
chusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, and Wash- 
ington; and 30 in Pennsylvania. 

A percentage distribution of employment 
by age and size of firm in the seven areas [2] 
shows that in Detroit firms employing 1,000 
and more employed the largest proportions 
of workers in all age brackets. In Los 
Angeles, firms employing fewer than 50 and 
firms employing 100-499 employed very 
similar proportions of workers in all age 
brackets, but firms employing 1,000 and 
more employed exactly the same propor- 
tion of workers 45-64 as did firms employing 
100-499. In Miami, firms employing fewer 
than 50 employed the largest proportions 
of workers in all age brackets, but firms em- 
ploying 100-499 employed almost exactly 
similar proportions of workers under 45 and 
workers 45-64. In Minneapolis-St. Paul, 
firms employing 1,000 and over employed 
the largest proportions of workers under 
15 and 45-64, and only less than four per 
cent fewer workers 65 and over than did 
firms employing 100-499, while the latter 


firms employed almost identical proportions 


of workers under 45 and 45-64. In Phila- 
delphia, firms employing 100-499 employed 
the largest proportions of workers in all age 
brackets, but firms employing 1,000 and 
more employed proportions of workers 
under 45 and 45-64 very similar to the pro- 
portions in firms employing 100-499. In 
Seattle, firms employing fewer than 50 and 
firms employing 100-499 employed very 
similar proportions of workers in all age 
brackets, but firms employing 1,000 and 
over employed the largest proportion of 
workers 45-64. In Worcester, firms employ- 
ing 100-499 employed the largest propor- 
tions of workers 45-64 and 65 and over, and 
substantially higher proportions than firms 
of any other size. These data would seem 
to indicate no pattern of employment of 
any age group as related to size of firm in 
the seven study areas. 

A percentage distribution by age of em- 
ployment classified by pension plan cover- 
age [2] shows that only in Miami did all 


industries with pension plans employ 
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smaller proportions of workers 45 and over 
than did industries without pension plans. 
In Detroit, all industries with plans, except 
transportation and finance, employed larger 
proportions of workers 45 and over than 
did industries without plans. In Minne- 
apolis-St. Paul all industries with plans, 
except nondurable manufacturing, trans- 
portation, and finance, employed larger pro- 
portions of workers 45 and over than did 
industries without plans. In Los Angeles, 
construction, nondurable manufacturing, 
and finance; in Seattle, nondurable manu- 
facturing; and in Worcester, durable manu- 
facturing, transportation, and finance in- 
dustries with plans employed larger propor- 
tions of workers 45 and over than did 
industries without plans. These data seem 
to indicate no consistent pattern of barrier 
to employment of workers 45 and over in 
industries having pension plans as against 
industries having no such plans. 

A percentage distribution by age of hires, 
separations, employment, and job seekers 
for the seven study areas [2] shows the fol- 
lowing: 

1. The rate of hires almost exactly coin- 
cides with the rate of separations from age 
25 to age 64. The rate of hires is two points 
above the rate of separations at under 25. 
It is one point below the rate of separations 
at 65 and over. 

2. The rates of both hires and separations 
are almost double the rate of employment 
at under 25. They are still 3 points above 
the rate of employment at 25-5 They 
drop 3 points below at 35-44. The rate of 
separations almost exactly coincides with 
the rate of employment at 65 and over. 

3. The rate of unemployment is only 
from one to two points below the rate of 
employment at ages under 25 and 25-34. 
It coincides with separations and hires at 
35-44, but is three points below the rate of 
employment. It is four points below the 
rate of employment at 45-54. It rises two 
points above at 55-64; and is seven points 
above at 65 and over. 

These data would seem to indicate as to 
the seven study areas that between the ages 
of 25 and 64 workers changed their jobs at 
almost exactly similar rates, though the 
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rates fell from 30 per cent at age 25 to 7 
per cent at age 64; that stability of employ- 
ment remained high from age 35 to age 64; 
and that only after age 65 did job seekers 
substantially outnumber jobs. 

In each of the seven study localities, a 
certain percentage of job orders carried 
limitations at specified ages 45 or over, and 
a certain percentage carried no age limita- 
tions. It seems reasonable to assume that, 
at least insofar as age alone was concerned, 
these two groups of job orders offered good 
prospects for placement of job seekers 45 
years of age and over. 

TasLe | shows that in Los Angeles the 
proportion of job orders offering prospects 
for placement of job seekers 45 and over 
was more than double the proportion of 
such job seekers; while in Philadelphia, 
Detroit, and Worcester, the proportion of 
such orders was substantially greater than 
the proportion of such job seekers; and in 
Minneapolis-St. Paul the two proportions 
were almost equal. Only in Miami and 
Seattle were the proportions of orders offer- 
ing them placement prospects somewhat be- 
low the proportions of job seekers 45 and 
over. These data would seem to indicate 
that in none of the seven study localities did 
age limitations on job orders pose a serious 
obstacle to placement of the majority of 
older job seekers. 

TABLE 2 shows that for all seven localities, 
in professional and managerial, skilled, 
semiskilled, and unskilled occupational cate- 
gories, the proportion of job orders offering 


TABLE 2 


Percentage Distribution of Job Orders Offering 
Prospects for Placement of Job Seekers 45 and 
Over, of Such Job Seekers, and of Placements of 
Such Job Seekers by Occupational Categories 





Per Cent Per Cent 
of Job Placed 
Seekers by 
Employment 


Per Cent of 
Job Orders 
Having 
No Age 


Limitations 


Or cupa- 


tional 15 and 


Categories Over Service 





Prof. & Mer. 46 
Clerical 33 
Sales 48 
Service 52 
Skilled 72 
Semiskilled 57 
Unskilled 49 





prospects for placement of job seekers 45 
and over was greater than the proportion of 
such job seekers in these categories; in sales 
and service categories, the two proportions 
were almost equal; and only in the clerical 
category was the proportion of job orders 
offering them placement prospects some- 
what below the proportion of job seekers 
45 and over in this category. These data 
would seem to indicate that, among the 
seven study localities, in no occupational 
category did age limitations on job orders 
pose a serious obstacle to placement of the 
majority of older job seekers. Yet, TABLE 
2 shows that, in all occupational categories, 
the proportion of older job seekers placed 
by the employment service was exceedingly 


TABLE 1 


Percentage Distribution of Job Orders Offering Prospects for Placement of Job Seekers 45 and Over 
and of Such Job Seekers by Locality 





Per cent of Job 
Orders Having 
Limitations at 
Specified Ages 


Localities 45 and Over 


Per cent of Job 
Orders Having 


Per cent of Job 
Seekers 45 and 
Over 


No Age 


Limitations 


Total 





Detroit 32 
Los Angeles S 
Miami 14 
Minn.- St. Paul 21 
Philadelphia 35 
Seattle 7 
Worcester 5 


33 65 
66 74 
27 41 
25 46 
21 56 
49 56 
77 82 
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low. Paradoxically, this proportion was 
highest in the clerical category where place- 
ment prospects should have been least 
favorable. 

Among the seven localities, 32 per cent of 
all job orders had educational requirements 
of eight grades or less; 4 per cent had re- 
quirements of more than eight grades but 
less than high school graduation; and 25 per 
cent had requirements of high school gradu- 
ation or more. These educational require- 
ments represented a very serious obstacle to 
placement of job seekers 45 and over. As 
TAaswe 3 shows, among this age group 56 per 
cent had education of eight grades or less; 
24 per cent had more than eight grades but 
less than high school graduation; and only 
20 per cent had high school graduation or 
more. These data would seem to indicate 
that lack of education represents a more 
serious obstacle to placement of older job 
seekers than does the factor of age, and a 
much more serious obstacle than employers’ 
age preferences in hiring. 


TABLE 3 


Percentage Distribution of Job Orders and of 
Job Seekers 45 and Over by Level of Education 
Required and Attained 





Per Cent of 
Job Seekers 
45 and Over 


Per Cent 
of Job 
Orders 


Educational 
Requirement 





8 grades or less 3 56 
More than 8 grades 24 
High school or more 5 20 





The data which the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security collected in seven labor 
market areas in 1956 would seem to show: 

1. That there existed no discernible 
pattern of unemployment related to age 
among the seven areas. 

2. That there existed no pattern of job 
seekers by industry of last attachment rela- 
tive to age among the seven areas. 

3. That there existed among the seven 
areas no firm support for the concept that 
job seekers 45 years of age and over possess 
higher occupational qualifications than 
younger job seekers. 

4. That the greatest and most prevalent 
difference in the characteristics of job seek- 
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ers 45 and over as compared to those ol 
younger job seekers in all seven areas was 
lack of secondary education, and often even 
of complete elementary education, among 
older job seekers. 

5. That sizeable proportions ol job seek- 
ers of all ages experienced extended periods 
of unemployment in six of the seven areas; 
and that many of these job seekers must 
have exhausted their unemployment insur 
ance benefits. 

6. That there existed no pattern of em 
ployment of any age group as related to 
size of firm among the seven areas. 

7. That there existed no consistent pat 
tern of barrier to employment of workers 
15 and over in industries having pension 
plans as against industries having no such 
plans among the seven areas. 

8. That, among the seven areas, between 
the ages of 25 and 64 workers changed thei 
jobs at almost exactly similar rates, though 
the rates fell from 30 per cent at age 25 to 
7 per cent at age 64; that stability of em 
ployment remained high from age 35 to age 
64; and that only after age 65 did job 
seekers substantially outnumber jobs. 

9. That in none of the seven localities did 
age limitations on job orders pose a serious 
obstacle to placement of the majority of 
older job seekers. 

10. That, among the seven localities, in 
no occupational category did age limita 
tions on job orders pose a serious obstacle 
to placement of the majority of older job 
seckers. 

11. That, among the seven localities, edu- 
cational requirements on job orders posed 
a very serious obstacle to placement of the 
majority of older job seekers; and that lack 
of education represented a more serious 
obstacle to placement of older job seekers 
than did the factor of much 
more serious obstacle than employers’ age 


age, and a 


preferences in hiring. 
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Emotional Disturbances 
Among the Physically Handicapped 


JAMES T. LAIRD 


A VOCATIONAL counselor's role is to pro- 
vide direct and indirect services to 
the disabled client so that his disabilities are 
remedied to the extent that suitable employ- 
ment can be attained. The direct services 
usually involve vocational counseling, and 
the indirect services consist of referrals for 
corrective medicine or surgery, psychiatric 
diagnosis and treatment, training, and 
placement. In West Virginia during the 
fiscal year 1955-1956, the total number ol 
disabled persons rehabilitated into jobs was 
2,078. Of these, only 46 were diagnosed as 
neurotic and 69 as psychotic. The emphasis 
has been on rehabilitating the physically 
A factor to be considered is the 
occurrence of emotional disturbance con- 
current with physical impairment. How 
many of the 1,963 physically impaired had 
emotional disturbances that should have 
received attention? Such a question, at this 
time, is dificult to answer. However, the 
Institute for the Crippled and Disabled in 
New York City reports: 


impaired. 


“The Institute's with some 40,000 


physically handicapped persons has revealed that 


expel 1ence 


a great majority of patients experience emotional 
stress which is serious enough to interfere with 
treatment and training. This, in effect, becomes 


a part of the disability.” 


The question, “What percentage of 
physically impaired clients accepted for re- 
habilitation have emotional dis- 
turbances?”, was responsible for a_ pilot 
study into the incidence of emotional dis- 
turbances among vocational clients at the 
West Virginia Vocational Rehabilitation 
Center. 


services 


Setting 
The West Virginia Rehabilitation Center 


James T. Lairp is Chief Psychologist, Spencer 
State Hospital, Spencer, West Virginia. 
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has been in operation for one year. It has 
a relatively stable population of 30 clients 
who are receiving training from 9 to 12 
months in commercial subjects, shoe repair, 
and upholstery. Concurrent with the 
trainees is a transient population in resi- 
dence at the Center for 30 days vocational 
evaluation. 

While it is anticipated that provisions 
will be made for the mentally retarded and 
mentally ill in remission, the orientation 
and emphasis has been for those with maxi- 
mum recovery of a physical disability and 
none was selected on the basis of a presumed 
or apparent emotional disturbance. There 
is no physical disability in majority; how- 
ever, the most frequent are residual polio, 
arrested T.B., paraplegia, and cardiac. 


Method 


Separate investigations into the incidence 


of emotional disturbance were conducted 
with two groups. 

Group A: 38 physically disabled male 
and female clients, 21 in training and 17 
for diagnosis at the Center. They as- 
sembled one morning in a large room and 
were administered the Minnesota Multi- 
phasic Personality Inventory: Group Form. 
There was no time limit. 

Group B: 40 male and female physically 
disabled clients who came to the Center for 
a 30-day evaluation were tested, observed, 
and interviewed. The interview was con- 
ducted by a vocational counselor and the 
testing by a psychologist who administered 
the Rorschach, Draw-a-Person, and Bender- 
Gestalt. Only when both the interviewer 
and the psychologist were in complete agre« 
ment was the diagnosis of an emotional dis 
turbance accepted. 


Results 


Group A: Of the 38 MMPI profiles ob 
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tained, 25 were accepted as valid. High or 
low F and K scores or unusual appearing 
profiles were discarded. 

Of the acceptable 25 MMPI profiles, 19 
had T scores in excess of 70 in one or more 
of the nine clinical areas. Hence, 76 per 
cent of the profiles were elevated. The 
frequency of elevations among the nine 
clinical areas were: Hs 5; D 5; Hy 7; Pd. 3; 
Mf 2; Pa 2; Pt 1; Sc 3; Ma 5. The most 
frequent elevations were in the “neurotic 
triad” and “manic” areas. 

Twenty-one of the 25 clients in Group A 
were in training 2.e., in residence from 9 to 
12 months. Nine of the 12 
students, four of the six shoe repair trainees, 
and all three of the upholstery trainees had 
elevated profiles. 


commercial 


To gain an indication of the validity of 
the MMPI profiles, 8 of the 25 clients who 
had valid appearing profiles were chosen at 
random. The profiles of these eight clients 
consisted of six elevations and two within 
normal limits. These clients were admin- 
istered the Rorschach and Draw-a-Person 
and their case histories were studied. Five 
of the six with elevated profiles were diag- 
nosed as being emotionally disturbed to the 
extent that psychiatric counseling should 
be considered before developing an occu- 
pational program. The other client with 
the elevated profile (D & Hy) was con- 
sidered “normal” because the source of his 
complaints was intractable pain. Of the 


two profiles within “normal” limits, no 
serious personality disturbances were dis- 
covered. 
Group B: 
sients, emotional 
sidered evident in 18. 
that these 18 have psychiatric counseling 


10 clients, all 
were 


Of these 


disturbances 


tran- 
con 


It was recommended 


before developing an occupational program. 
Thus, 45 per cent of this group were con- 
sidered emotionally disturbed to the extent 
that this would interfere with occupational 
success. 


Summary 


Group A: Of the 25 had 
valid appearing profiles, 19 had elevations 
the nine 


clients who 


in one or more of clinical areas. 


Thus, 76 per cent of this group had elevated 


profiles. 

Group B: Of 
interviewed and tested with projective tech 
niques, 18, or 45 per cent of this group, 
were considered emotionally disturbed. 

There is a doubt whether an elevated 
MMPI profile indicates an emotional dis 
This doubt should be eliminated 


the 40 clients who were 


turbance. 
before planning an occupational program 
for a client. If the lower estimate is valid, 
that 45 per cent of the clients at a r¢ habilita- 
tion center have disturbances 
that may interfere with occupational suc 
cess, then personal counseling should be 
considered a primary service as opposed to 


emotional 


an adjunctive serv ice. 


AMERICAN TRADE SCHOOLS DIRECTORY 


A revised, loose-leaf edition of the American Trade Schools Directory 
has been published by Croner Publications, 211-13 Jamaica Avenue, 


Queens Village, New York. 


In this 1957-58 edition some 2,500 private 


and public trade, industrial, and vocational schools in all parts of the 
United States are listed in two ways: in Part I they are classified by trades 


taught; in Part II they are listed by states and cities. 


Additional informa- 


tion concerning the more than 150 subjects covered in the new directory 


may be obtained from the publisher. 
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An Intensive Study 
Of 32 Gifted Children 


HARRY O. BARRETT 


JF prcag sigan among gifted chil- 
dren has engaged the attention of 
most school counselors. In their close con- 
tact with individual students, counselors are 
well aware that a large number of pupils in 
our secondary schools who have ability are 
not using it. 

The heads of the Guidance Departments 
of the Toronto secondary schools have 
undertaken two studies of the problem and 
are at present laying plans for a compre- 
hensive long-term project covering 800 
pupils. A preliminary survey of superior 
pupils was carried out in Toronto secondary 
schools in 1953 in an attempt to find some 
of the underlying causes of underachieve- 
ment. This study indicated that there was 
no apparent relationship between the 
severity of the problem and the type of 
school. There was as large a percentage of 
underachievers in the technical and the 
commercial schools as in the collegiate in- 
stitutes (academic, college-entrance). Too 
many outside interests did not seem to inter- 
fere seriously with the academic achieve- 
ment of superior ability pupils. The pre- 
liminary survey raised so many questions 
and provided so few answers that counselors 
decided that a further, more intensive study 
should be undertaken. The study was 
planned to include qualitative as well as 
quantitative data—a Clinical evaluation as 
well as a statistical one. It was hoped that 
the dual approach would disclose some of 
the underlying reasons why pupils with 
outstanding ability were not doing better 
work. 

For the purposes of the intensive study 
the superior child was defined as one having 
an 1Q of 130 or higher on the Henmon- 


Harry O. Barrett is Head of the Guidance De- 
partment at the Eastern High School of Commerce, 
Toronto. 
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Nelson Advanced Test (Grades VII to XII). 
The guidance head in each school was 
asked to make a very thorough study of two 
pupils in the superior group in his school— 
the two who made the highest standing and 
the lowest standing respectively on the 
Christmas examination of December, 1953. 
This meant the assembling of information 
about 32 students, 16 achieving a standing 
commensurate with their capacity and 16 
definitely underachieving. It was realized 
that the sample was very small but it was 
hoped that the intensity of the study would 
reveal real difference between the two 
groups and thus serve as a basis for new 
experiments by guidance personnel directed 
towards improving the performance of 
underachievers. Although some of the data 
was of a strictly factual, objective nature, 
a considerable amount involved subjective 
evaluation. Since each of the evaluators, 
however, had had 10 or more years of work 
in guidance their ratings had at least the 
merit of experience. 


A Team Approach 


! 

For the clinical side of the study, the 
guidance counselors enlisted the help of the 
chief of the Child Adjustment Services of 


the Toronto Board of Education. It was 
believed that the projective techniques of 
the clinical psychologists of his department 
would add greatly to an understanding of 
the pupils being studied. An additional 
benefit resulting from his co-operation was, 
of course, the ability to profit by his years 
of service as a psychiatrist. 

This report, then, is the result of a co- 
operative effort made by persons trained in 
a number of disciplines—the psychiatrist, 
the psychologist, the school counselor, the 
teacher, and the public health nurse. 

General information and home _back- 
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ground were investigated by reference to 
elementary school records, secondary school 
records, pupil interviews, home visits, and 
autobiographies written by the students as 
part of regular class activity. An assess- 
ment, admittedly subjective, was made by 
the school counselor of the nature and de- 
gree of home encouragement given to the 
student. The projective tests, in addition, 
provided information concerning the family 
emotional atmosphere as assessed by the 
child. 

A medical history was provided by 
public health nurse, using data from 
elementary school records and from 
aminations made by the school doctor. 

Intellectual ability was measured by the 
Henmon-Nelson Advanced Test and by the 
Differential Aptitude Tests. The latter 
gave verbal, numerical, abstract, spatial re- 
lations, and mechanical reasoning scores. 
Again, the projective tests provided addi- 
tional information. 

An attempt was made to determine the 
pupils’ personality pattern by the use of 
ratings on a five-point scale by individual 
teachers; by the use of a sociometric scale; 
by student autobiographies; by figure draw- 
ings; and by Rorschach and TAT responses. 
Individual intelligence testing was not done 
as the committee felt that the available time 
of the clinical psychologists should be spent 
on projective tests. 


Study Characteristics 


Before looking at the results which were 
obtained let us consider briefly the charac- 
teristics of the study. These are as follows: 

1. The use of such a small number of 
cases makes it unwise to draw general con- 
clusions applicable to all gifted children 
on this evidence alone. The findings, 
strictly speaking, apply to these 32 students 
only. 

2. Because of the small number of cases 
studied no attempt was made to investigate 
the interrelationships of the various factors. 
Such an investigation with a large number 
of cases might indicate definite patterns. 

3. The value of the study is highly de- 
pendent on the validity of the initial premi- 
ses or criteria. When, for instance, the re- 


the 
the 
ex- 
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search committee selected the four “basic” 


and the six “desirable” criteria by which to 
set up positive and negative categories of 
school attitudes, they did so arbitrarily, be- 
fore seeing the data to be judged by those 
criteria. This deductive approach was 
based on the assumption that they as teach- 
ers knew from experience what constitutes 
acceptable attitudes. 

4. In a co-operative study of this nature 
it was necessary to divide the work evenly 
among the 16 heads of guidance. There- 
fore, two students were chosen from each 
school although it was recognized that the 
sampling did not give truly representative 
groups of achievers and underachievers in 
the secondary schools. If an accurate sam- 
pling of all the gifted Grade IX students 
had been taken there would have been 
several students from secondary 
schools and none from others. Such a plan, 
although desirable, was impracticable. 

5. In the selection the guidance heads re- 
lied entirely on group test results. It would 
have been desirable to verify the accuracy 
of the group test results by individual tests. 
This was difficult because of lack of time 
and staff. 

6. The study the Grad 
V level because that was the first grade at 


some 


commenced at 


which the elementary school records were 


adequate for research purposes. 


Conclusions 


Bearing in mind the characteristics of this 


study, discern certain 


patterns. 


it is possible to 


Pattern of Intellectual Achievement and 
Ability 

1. The pattern of underachievement is 
apparent by Grade V. 

2. The gifted children with high achieve 
ment in the elementary school maintain 
that standard in the secondary school. 

3. The children with weak performance 
in the elementary school do even more 
poorly in the secondary school. 

1. When using standardized achievement 
tests instead of subject examinations the 
gap between the achievers and the under- 
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achievers tends to narrow except in the case 
of arithmetic. 

5. The low achievers tend to be less 
gifted in numerical and abstract reasoning 
as measured by the Differential Aptitude 


Tests. 


Pattern of Home Background 


The pattern of the home background is 
less distinct than in other areas. Never- 
theless, although existing in varying degrees 
in the two groups, there are discernible 
patte rns. 

l. Parents of the underachiever tend to 
exhibit a neutral or uninterested attitude 
toward education. 

2. Parents of the underachiever are likely 
to be overanxious, oversolicitous, or in- 
consistent in their attitude toward the child. 

3. The lack of cooperative spirit in the 
family as evidenced by conflict, authoritar- 
ianism by the parent, or domination by the 
child, and the lack of cooperation in church 
participation are present in about the same 
degree. 


Pattern of School Aftitudes 


It should be noted that the pattern of 
school attitudes is the pattern as seen by the 
teacher in the classroom situation. 

1. The underachievers exhibit a 
dominantly negative attitude toward school. 

2. Achievers and underachievers are 
equally courteous, cooperative, and _ self- 


pre 


sufficient. 

3. Classmates show considerably greater 
acceptance of the achievers than of the 
underachievers. 

4. On the whole, the achievers show a 
greater interest in reading than the under- 


achievers. 


Pattern of Personality 


1. There are emotional disturbances 


among both achievers and underachievers. 
It should be pointed out that adolescence is 
a period of adjustment in which the child 
is struggling toward maturity. The 
achievers, however, tend to be more aware 
of the nature of their disturbances and to 
be more constructive in their efforts to cope 
with them. 

2. As seen in the school situation, the 
achievers come considerably closer to the 
guidance heads’ conception of the well- 
integrated personality than do the under- 
achievers. 

3. On three personality criteria—feeling 
of worth as an individual, the ability to 
persist in face of difficulty, and the amount 
of interest or energy devoted to leisure- 
time activities—there is considerable over- 
lapping in individual cases, but on the aver- 
age the achievers excel. 

t. The achievers appear to have a more 
rational approach to the problem of solving 
difficulties than the underachievers. 

5. Good academic achievement is not 
incompatible with a high degree of accept- 
ance by classmates. 

6. Both groups suffer from feelings of 
inadequacy. Among the achievers, this 
tends to act as a motivating force. The 
achievers want to prove to the world that 
they are adequate and worthy. Among the 
underachievers the feelings of inadequacy 
act as depressors. The underachievers 
withdraw and refuse to compete. 


General Conclusion 


Only by a careful and thorough study of 
each individual personality can we find the 


reasons for underachievement. If the indi- 
vidual is underachieving it is because he 
cannot adequately utilize his inner re- 
sources or because he chooses not to. In 
either case, he needs help from profession- 
ally-trained counselors. 
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Scholastic Underachievement 
of Bright College Students 


MERVILLE C. SHAW and DONALD J. BROWN 


| HE PROBLEM of scholastic underachieve- 
ment has received considerable atten- 


tion on all educational levels. Until re- 
rently, however, the typical study has been 
primarily concerned with the correlation 
between level of ability and academic suc- 
cess, without much attention being paid to 
causal factors. On the college level it 
seems to have been tacitly assumed that 
failure to adjust to college life, poor study 
habits, lack of awareness of his real level 
of ability on the part of the student, and 
other relatively superficial causes consti- 
tute the explanation for underachieve- 
ment. It is true that the literature abounds 
with references to the presumed relation- 
ship between emotional stability and aca- 
demic achievement, but objective attempts 
to isolate specific personal characteristics of 
students not living up to their academic 
potential have been lacking. The present 
study represents an attempt to discover 
some of the distinguishing characteristics 
of high ability students have not 
achieved academically on a level commen- 
surate with their ability. 


Method 


Two of college students were 
used in the study. The underachieving 
group was composed of students whose 
scores on the 1952 the ACE 
placed them at or above the 75th percentile 
on local norms (Chico State College, Chico, 
California), but whose grade point average 
for their freshman year in college was be- 
low the mean of the freshman class as a 
whole. The control group was composed 
of students with similarly high scores on the 


who 


groups 


edition of 


Mervit.e C. SHaw is Testing Officer at Chico State 
College, Chico, California. Donatp J. Brown is 
doing graduate work at Ohio State University. 
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ACE, but who received grade point aver- 
ages which them in the upper 
quartile for their first year in college. In 
order to insure the 


placed 


greatest homogeneity 


possible in the groups used in the study 


only those individuals were included who 
were in college for the first time, and who 
were of normal age tor an entering college 
freshman at the time they entered. The 
range of the achievers from 17 

and 6 months to 19 and 7 
months. The age unde 
achievers was from 18 years and 3 months 
to 19 years and 7 months. 

In order to establish the fact 
was a significant difference 


age was 


years years 


range of the 


there 
the 


that 

between 
grade point averages of the two groups the 
t test was used. This test that 
the difference in the mean grade point aver- 
age of the two groups was significant at the 
one per cent level of The 
same test was applied to the mean ACE 


indicated 


confidence. 


scores of the two groups, and results indi 
cated that there was no significant difference 
between the two groups. It seemed reason- 
able to assume that on the 
length of time spent in school, and aca- 
demic aptitude as measured by the 1952 
edition of the ACE, the two groups are 
essentially similar. On the 
demic achievement in the first year of col- 
lege, using grade point averagé as the cri 
the dif- 
The achievers’ group consisted of 


basis ot age, 


basis of aca- 


terion, are significantly 
ferent. 
30 subjects, the underachievers’ of 28. 

Ihe groups were then compared on the 


basis of a number of academic, psychologi- 


uo 
groups 


cal, and social criteria. In most cases the 
the 


tween the two groups was studied through 


significance of differences found be 


use of the ¢ test. In every case where t was 


used, the within groups differences in vari 
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TABLE 1 


“t” and "F" Tests on the Respective Means and Variances on the Cooperative Achievement Tests 





Category F P 


—— Means—— 


U-A 


t P 








Social Studies <0.05 
Natural Sciences <0.05 
Mathematics <0.05 


English <0.05 





ance were determined through the use of 
the F test (Fisher’s variance-ratio tech- 
nique). 

The criteria on which the two groups 
were compared included the following: 
the Cooperative Achievement Tests, Form 
Y, in the areas of Mathematics, Natural 
Science, and Social Science, the Cooperative 
English Test, Form P M, and the Whipple 
Reading Test. Other academic criteria 
with respect to which the two groups were 
compared included high school recommend- 
ing units and number of units carried in 
the first year of college. In the area of 
personality inventories the Allport-Vernon- 
Lindzey Study of Values, the Bell Adjust- 
ment Inventory, and the Bell Preference In- 
ventory were included. The social data 
used to make comparisons included place 
of birth, number of children per family, 
parental education, size of home town, and 
religious affiliation. 


Results 


Comparison of the two groups on the 
Cooperative Achievement Tests through 
use of the F and t¢ tests revealed no differ- 
ences that could be considered significant 
between the two groups. (TABLE 1) 

The two groups showed a significant dif- 
ference with regard to the number of high 
school recommending units earned. This 
difference was significant at the one per 
cent level of confidence. TAsLe 2 summa- 
rizes these results. 

The results obtained from comparing the 
groups on the Whipple Reading Test were 
(TABLE 3) 

The data collected the number of 
units carried by achievers and under- 
achievers in their first year of college re- 
vealed that three-fourths of the achievers 


negative. 
on 


63.21 
64.04 
58.89 
54.88 


30-0 . 40 
0.681 50-0 . 60 
1.015 30-0 . 40 
1 20-0 . 30 


0.994 


60 





TABLE 2 
Comparison of Mean Number of High School 
Recommending Units Received by the Achiever 
and Underachiever Groups 





Le el of 
Signifi- 
cance 


of F t 


Level of 
Signfi- ——Means 
Under- 


Achievers achievers 


17.72 14.75 


cance 


of t 


<0.05 9.90 0.01 








TABLE 3 


Comparison of Achievers and Underachievers 
with Respect to Scores on the Whipple Reading 
Test 





Level of 
Signifi- — 
cance 


of 


Level of 
Signifi- —— Means——— 
cance Under- 


Achievers achievers 


11 


1.3537 <0.05 0.899 0.30- 
0.40 


63 9.78 





TABLE 4 


Number of Academic Units Carried by the 
Achiever and Underachiever Groups 





—Achievers—~ —Underachevers— 


Per cent N 


Units 


Carried N Per cent 





27 


14 3 
21 


42 


31 


Less than 31 4 
3 
More than 31 23 


76 





carried a heavier than normal load (15'/, 
units per semester being considered a nor- 
mal load) while less than half of the under- 
achievers carried more than the usual num- 
ber of units. Conversely, it was found that 
more than twice as many underachievers as 
achievers carried a smaller than normal 
academic load. (TABLE 4) 
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TABLE 5 


“t" and “F” Tests on the Respective Means and Variances on the Bell Adjustment Inventory 





Bell 
Adjustment 
Category t P 


Vear 





Home 0.005 0.90-1 Ov 
Health : 1.13 
Social 0.123 


Emotional 0.620 


0.20-—0.30 
0.90-1.00 


0 50-0) 60 








TABLE 6 


and Variances on the Allport-Vernon-Lindzey Study of 
Values 





Value F t P 





099 
972 
61 7 
165 
598 
685 


20-0 .30 
30—) . 40 
10-0 .20 
80—0 .90 
50-0 . 60 
50-0 . 60 


205 
429 


295 


<0.05 
<0.05 
<0.05 
<0.05 
<0.05 
<0.05 


Theoretical 1 
Economic 1 
Aesthetic 1 
Social 1.360 
Political 1.291 


Religious 1.316 





The differences between the two groups 
on the four categories of the Bell Adjust- 
ment Inventory were not significant in any 


case. These data are summarized in TABLE 


J. 

Similarly, no significant differences be- 
tween the groups were found on the six 
scales of the Study of Values. TasBLe 6 
summarizes these results. 

Comparison of the two groups on the 
Economic and Social Scales of the Bell 
Preference Inventory indicated the possi- 
bility of real differences between the groups 
on both scales. The difference on the So- 
cial Scale was more significant than the 
difference on the Economic Scale. The 
former was significant at the one per cent 
level of confidence while the latter was sig- 


nificant at between the 
levels of confidence. 

Investigation of the 
the subjects indicated that in only one case, 
that of an underachiever, was anyone in- 
cluded in the study born the 
United States. Investigation of the birth- 
place of parents revealed that two parents, 
one from each of the were 
born outside of the United No 
difference between the groups seems indi- 
cated here. 

Determination of family 
only a slight difference which was not 
tested statistically for significance. The 
total number of children found within the 
families of 30 Achievers was 67. The total 
number in the families of the 28 Under- 


5 and 10 per cent 


place of birth of 


outside of 


two groups, 


States. 


size revealed 


TABLE 7 


"t" and "F” Tests on the Respective Means and Variances on the Personal Preference Inventory 





Bell Personal 
Preference 


Category P 


Mean— 
P ‘ U-A 





<0.05 
<0.05 


Economic 


Social 


0.05-—0.10 
0.01 
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achievers was 73. TAs Le 8 summarizes the 
data regarding family size in the two groups. 


TABLE 8 


Distribution of the Families of the Achievers and 
Underachievers by Number of Children per 
Family 





Number of A U-A 
Children N-30 N-28 


per Family Number Per cent Number Per cent 


20 14 
40 38 
30 28 
5 10 


a 





Distribution of the two groups accord- 
ing to religious affiliation reveals that the 
two groups are nearly identical in this re- 
spect. TABLE 9 contains this data. 


TABLE 9 


Religious Affiliations of the Achievers and 
Underachievers 





A U-A 
N-30 N-28 
Per cent Number Per cent 


Religious 
Affiliation Number 


Catholic 3 10 
Protestant 23 76 
Not indicated 14 








A Chi square analysis was made of the 
differences in educational level found be- 


tween the parents of the subjects of this 
study. Educational levels of fathers and 
mothers were considered in two separate 
analyses. In neither case was there a sig- 
nificant difference in educational level, al- 
though there was a slight tendency for the 
parents of the achievers to have more edu- 
cation. Taste 10 indicates the differences 
in educational between the two 
groups. 

The size of the towns indicated by sub- 
jects as their present home residences re- 
vealed an interesting and possibly signifi- 
cant trend. Forty-seven per cent of the 
underachievers indicated their present home 
to be in a town of less than 2,000 popula- 
tion. In the achiever group, only 17 per 
cent indicated residence in towns this small. 
In addition, 50 per cent of the achievers 
came from towns of over 10,000 while the 
corresponding percentage in the under- 
achiever group was only 25. (TABLE 11) 


levels 


TABLE 11 


Present Size of Towns the Achievers and 
Underachievers Listed as Home Residences 





A U-A 
N-30 N-28 
Population - 
of Town Number Percent Number Per cent 


10,000 or above 15 
2,000 to 9,999 

1,000 to 1,999 

Below 1,000 


TABLE 10 


Highest Levels of Education Completed by the Fathers and Mothers of the Achievers and 
Underachievers 





Level of Schooling Comt leted 
No higher than grade school 
Beyond grade school but no higher than high 
Beyond high school but no higher than fourth y 


Postgraduate or professional school training 


Toral 


s« hool 


Fathers 
A U-A 
N-30 V.-28 


Mothers 


ur of college 


2 100 : 28 


al 
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Discussion 


A number of observations can be made 
of the results of this investigation. One 
of the most interesting is that, although 
these two groups differ significantly from the 
point of view of grade point average at the 
end of their freshman year, they do not 
differ at all when compared on the basis 
of standardized achievement tests. The 
meaning of this is difficult to assess with 
any certainty. Certainly, it seems clear 
that these “underachieving” students have 
absorbed as much general information from 
their schooling, or elsewhere, as have their 
“achieving” intellectual peers. 

Another interesting observation can be 
made of the fact that underachievement in 
college is not a phenomenon that starts 
with college, but rather is a situation which 
was characteristic of most of these students 
throughout their high school careers. This 
means that such a familiar cliche as “fail- 
ure to adjust to college” does not explain 
the failure of most of these students to 
achieve on a level that might be expected 
of them. 

Most of the personality characteristics in- 
vestigated did not reveal any significant 
differences. In one case, the Social Scale 
of the Bell Preference Inventory, there was 
a significant difference. In another case, 
the Economic Scale on the same Inventory, 
a difference was found which approached 
significance (5-10 per cent level). Interpre- 
tation of these differences indicates that the 
underachievers included in this study were 
characterized by an attitude of hostility or 
hypercriticalness with respect to people, 
which might not necessarily be shown in 
overt behavior. With regard to the Eco- 
nomic Scale it can be said that there is a 
tendency among the underachievers to feel 
that they have not had the material things 
that they would have liked from life when 
they were living with their parents. 

Other data collected in the study indi- 
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cates that the achievers tend to come from 
areas of greater population than the under- 
achievers and also that the achievers carried 
loads than the under- 
a tendency for the 


academic 
There was 


heavier 
achievers. 


parents of the achievers to have mort edu- 


cation than the parents of underachievers, 
but the difference did not approach statis 
tical significance. 

It is interesting to speculate upon the 
meanings of these findings, particularly as 
they have reference to further research. 
One of the first hypotheses which seems 
reasonable is that underachievement on the 
part of bright students is not a surface 
phenomenon easily modifiable, but rather 
is related to the basic personality matrix of 
the individual. 
to hypothesize that what appears on the 
surface as “underachievement” is not actu- 
ally the Rather, the individual is 
learning, but his high school teachers and 


Second, it seems reasonable 


case. 


college instructors do not sense or measure 
this achievement. Third, this apparent 
underachievement may be related to cer- 
tain personality characteristics. 
One of these characteristics may be 
tility toward others, possibly toward au- 
thority in particular. The senior author's 
observation of such students in counseling 
situations leads him to the further hypoth- 
esis that this attitude is generally an un- 
conscious one, and might take a masochistic 
form. The fourth hypothesis would be 
that underachievement is closely related to 
the family and social milieu in which the 
individual has grown. What the specific 
factors are that influence a student toward 
underachievement are as yet undefined, but 
certainly this would be a fruitful area for 
further research on this problem. A specific 
hypothesis in this area might be to the 
effect that students from smaller communi- 
ties will tend to underachieve more than 
students from larger areas, possibly due to 
different value systems in these different 
types of culture. 


specific 
a hos- 





TOWARD THE DIFFERENTIAL USE 
OF ENCOURAGEMENT IN TESTING 


DANIEL SINICK 


|» 1897, Alfred Binet described an experi- 
ment in which boys were urged to im- 
prove their performance on a test with com- 
ments like, “Come on, you can do better 
than that . Is that all you can do?... 
Come on, try to do better’! [/, p. 34]. In 
1952, Combs and Taylor described an ex- 
periment in which rather similar remarks 
were used as a form of threat: “You can 
do better than this . . . Can't you do it a 
little bit faster?” [4, p. 421]. 

This resemblance can be interpreted as 
additional evidence of the past half cen- 
tury’s growth in psychological sophistica- 
tion. Comments that have long been con- 
sidered a means of encouraging those taking 
tests to do better have been more recently 
recognized as a possible cause of impaired 
performance. The purpose of this article 
is to bring to the attention of those who 
administer tests the possibly adverse effect 
of so-called encouragement. 


Two Types of Encouragement 


It is in individual testing that the use of 
encouraging comments has been traditional. 
In their manual for the revised Stanford- 
Binet Intelligence Scale, Terman and 
Merrill [/3] recommend liberal use of 
praise, even on some occasions when per- 
formance has not been good; they also sug- 
gest occasional excuse-making for poor per- 
formance. The manual for the Wechsler- 
sellevue Intelligence Scale says that “the 
only comments allowable are such as are 
needed to encourage the subject” [/4, p. 
171). A supplementary guide to the Wech- 
sler-Bellevue suggests that a subject at 


DANIEL Sinick is Associate Professor at San Fran- 
cisco State College, San Francisco, California. 

*“Allons, tu peux faire mieux que ca, toi ‘ 
C’est tout ce que tu fais? . . . Allons, tache de 
faire mieux.” 
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times “should be encouraged along these 
lines: “That was a bit difficult but no one 
is expected to get them all’” [7, p. 6]. 

These examples illustrate a supportive 
type of encouragement. Supportive com- 
ments seem aimed at the maintenance of 
a high degree of effort even in the face of 
failure, whether actually poor performance 
or only felt failure. 

Comments of another type are intended 
to stimulate greater effort, usually in terms 
of increased speed. Stimulative comments 
may be illustrated by the directions in the 
manual for the Minnesota Rate of Manipu- 
lation Test. The examiner is instructed to 
preface the start of each trial with com- 
ments such as, “Remember, I am timing 
you; do it as fast as you can;” “That was 
fine; but I believe you can do it even faster;” 
and “This is the last trial; let’s make it the 
best” (10, p. 91. 

Since encouragement of either type is 
not employed uniformly with all testees, its 
use seems to violate the concept of standard- 
ized testing conditions. Justification for its 
use appears to rest upon another basic con- 
cept, one of the axiomatic aims of psycho- 
logical testing being to measure each testee’s 
best possible performance. Although en- 
couragement may accomplish this aim for 
some testees, for others it may produce 
poorer performance. 


Supportive Encouragement Challenged 


Some authorities on testing have indicated 
the need for caution in the use of supportive 
comments. Bingham, while agreeing that 
an examinee “may be commended for his 
performance,” adds “but this cannot be 
done indiscriminately without arousing sus- 
picion” [2, pp. 226-227]. Goodenough 
recommends the use of “adequate but not 
effusive praise” [6, p. 305]. Terman and 
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Merrill, too, warn that if praise is used “in 
too lavish and stilted a fashion it is likely 
to defeat its purpose” [1/3, p. 57]. 

Cole [3] has challenged the use of suppor- 
tive comments in individual testing on the 
basis of their being evaluative. Pointing 
out that research on psychotherapy has 
found that evaluative responses often impair 
rapport, he draws a parallel between the 
psychotherapeutic or counseling situation 
and the testing situation. Encouragement 
may be interpreted by some testees as being 
evaluative or judgmental, since it frequently 
states or implies that they have done well 
or poorly. 

Nor is this a recondite matter. In every- 
day life there are ordinary situations which 
parallel those of testing and counseling. 
Take the meeting on the street of two ac- 
quaintances, one remarking to the other, 
“You look well today.” Might not the one 
thus “praised” wonder whether previously 
he has not looked well? The testee similarly 
told he has done well may worry about not 
having done well up to that point. Or, if 
in the daily meeting of two acquaintances 
the “encouraging comment” is one day 
omitted, might not the neglected one be 
made to feel less well? The testee whose 
diet of encouragement is suddenly inter- 
rupted may likewise feel a lack of psycho- 
logical vitamins. Again, if the acquaint- 
ance who is told he looks well believes that 
he does not look well, he may doubt the 
sincerity of the remark. “The tester who 
tells the subject that he has done well,” says 
Cronbach, “does not remove doubts from 
his mind” [5, p. 358]. When the testee’s 
opinion of his performance differs from 
that of the examiner, rapport and subse- 
quent performance may be impaired. 


Stimulative Encouragement Challenged 


Stimulative comments may impair per- 
formance in a different way. Urging a 
testee to do better or to work faster may 
increase his motivation beyond the point 
of maximum efficiency. Sears, who re- 
viewed the literature on motivational fac- 
tors in aptitude testing, speaks of “a criti- 
cal point in the intensity of emotion be- 
yond which it exerts a disruptive and dis- 
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organizing effect” [J], p. 469]. This effect 
is readily confirmed by both common ex- 
perience and experimental evidence. Wild 
concluded from an early experiment he 
conducted in England that “great cona- 
tion may sometimes have a negative in- 
fluence, in that so much energy may be put 
into the trying that too little remains for 
the cognizing” [/5, p. 353). He found that 
comments calculated to increase effort gen- 
erally raised the speed but lowered the 
quality of performance. More ground was 
covered but more errors made. 

The same finding is associated with much 
of the research on psychological stress [8]. 
This extensive research has frequently found 
decreased accuracy, or a reduced propor- 
tion of correct responses. Another finding 
shared by the two areas of research is in- 
creased variability of performance, different 
subjects reacting quite differently to the 
same stimulation. 

Regard for individual differences would 
therefore seem to prescribe restraint in ex- 
aminers’ use of either supportive or stimu- 
lative words of encouragement. Since en- 
couragement may impair the performance 
of some testees, its use might best be limited 
to those testees on whom it has a salutary 
effect. 


To Be or Not to Be Encouraged? 


How can examiners know which testees 
will respond favorably to encouragement 
and which will not? That is the question 
which must be answered if encouragement 
is to accomplish its aim of inducing each 
testee to perform maximally. Fortunately 
there are some clues which research can 
pursue in seeking the answer to this diff- 
cult question. 

A truism of pertinence here is that 
testees bring to the testing situation not 
only their mentalities but also their per- 
sonalities. They bring with them their 
characteristic ways of reacting emotionally 
to tests and to other situations fraught with 
frustration. Experiments might be de- 
signed to see whether such personality char- 
acteristics are related to the effects of en- 
couragement. 

Anxiety, a likely characteristic, has al- 
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ready been employed jointly with en- 
couragement. Subjects at different levels 
of measured anxiety have been exposed to 
encouraging comments. One study [9] 
found that high-anxiety subjects performed 
best when told neither that they had pre- 
viously done very well nor very badly; low- 
anxiety subjects performed best when told 
they had done very badly. Another study, 
described elsewhere [/2], used middle- 
anxiety subjects as well, the findings sug- 
gesting the possibility that encouragement 
impairs the performance of a good many 
subjects regardless of anxiety level. 

Once research on anxiety and other fea- 
tures of personality has been able to dis- 
tinguish subjects who do better from sub- 
jects who do worse under the different 
forms of encouragement, examiners may be 
able to use comments differentially. In- 
struments which can validly and reliably 
measure the relevant characteristic, or char- 
acteristics, could first be administered to 
determine what type of encouragement, if 
any, should be offered during the testing 
proper. The results of testing might then 
more closely approximate the desideratum 
of maximal performance for each testee. 


Summary 


Encouraging comments have tradition- 
ally been used in psychological testing to 
maintain or increase effort and thereby to 
induce testees’ best possible performance. 
If effort is not optimal, however, perform- 
ance may not be maximal. Comments of 
a stimulative type push the motivation of 
some beyond the point of greatest efficiency. 
Supportive comments in some instances 
impair rapport and subsequent perform- 
ance. 

Both types of encouraging comments, it 


is suggested, should be used with restraint 
and discretion. Encouragement is best 
limited to testees whose personalities will 
respond favorably to its use. To differenti- 
ate testees who should be encouraged from 
those who should not, research relating per- 
sonality characteristics to the effects of en- 
couragement is needed. Personality meas- 
ures might then be employed to achieve 
the differential use of encouragement in 
testing. 
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THE FRATERNITY ADVISER 


ARTHUR L. BRYANT 


|» RECENT YEARS, the problems of working 
with groups of young people have re- 
ceived a great deal of attention. Yet there 
remain many unknowns and uncertainties 
in connection with the development of 
workable partnerships between such groups 
and adults who may have occasion to work 
with them in an advisory capacity. 

This article is written in an effort to 
express some thoughts and impressions that 
have grown out of the writer’s experience in 
recent years as an adviser to a small chapter 
of a national college fraternity. The fact 
that this group is a fraternity, however, is 
not particularly pertinent or meaningful 
to the discussion that follows. 

Among college fraternities, there are wide 
variations both in size and mode of opera- 
tion. There is, nevertheless, a common 
foundation upon which these groups are 
built that is also shared by many other 
campus living or social groups not classi- 
fied as fraternities. The common denomi- 
nator that binds these groups together is 
the fact that each of them is organized to 
operate as a more or less autonomous unit 
in which the major responsibility for suc- 
cessful operation of the group as a group is 
carried by the members themselves. 

The approach to the adviser-group rela- 
tionship suggested in this article would 
seem to be generally pertinent to most 
situations of this kind, although the dis- 
cussion that follows is developed entirely 
around a fraternity chapter. 


The Fraternity Chapter 


A fraternity chapter, in the writer's 
opinion, is primarily in the business of 
“growing” people. This expression is used 
in the same sense that one thinks of grow- 
ing plants. The growing is actually done 
by the plant or the individual, but there is 
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much that can be done to provide the en 
vironment necessary for healthy growth. 

Most young men in college need many of 
the types of support and encouragement 
that their home environment previously 
provided. This is the type of need that a 
small fratermity living group is well quali- 
fied to meet. When functioning properly, 
such a group can satisfy simultaneously the 
dual needs of the student to “belong” and 
yet to retain a substantial measure of pet 
sonal autonomy. 

The well organized chapter is a pleasant 
and satisfying place to live. It pro 
vides the close and enduring friendships 
that are so often mentioned in connection 
with such groups. Most of the problems of 
living and working with people occur in 
the normal course of living in a fraternity, 
and members learn through first-hand ex 
perience the necessary give and take. 

The mere existence of a fraternity chap 
ter, however, does not guarantee the realiza 
tion of any of the values mentioned above 
Such a group can do its members mor 
harm than good if it is poorly organized 
or if its operating machinery is not in good 
Development of the condi 


also 


working order. 
tions within a chapter necessary to promote 
the growth of the members as individuals is 
never an accident. Rather, these conditions 
can only result from purposeful and con- 
tinuing effort on the part of many people. 
Most of this effort must come from the mem 
bers themselves, but it can and should be 
supplemented by various interested parties. 

One of these parties is usually the chapter 
adviser whose role, though difficult to de- 
fine, is nevertheless of great potential im- 
portance to the welfare of the chapter. The 
following sections represent an attempt to 
arrive at a meaningful and constructive 
definition of this role as it relates to the 
continuing and ever-changing life of a col- 
lege fraternity. 

What are the duties of a chapter adviser? 
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This is a difficult question to answer, since 
the role is undoubtedly structured in as 
many different ways as there are advisers 
and chapters. To a large extent, this is 
necessary and good. The individual pat- 
tern of teamwork between an adviser and 
his chapter must be tailored to the per- 
sonalities of both parties. 

Such a “tailor fit,” however, need not be 
developed in a random fashion. It is 
highly desirable that the relationship be 
initiated and maintained with a clear sense 
of purpose and direction. This is pos- 
sible only if the adviser has an understand- 
ing of the underlying nature and potentiali- 
ties of his chapter. He must also have de- 
veloped in his own mind a personal phi- 
losophy concerning the role he will at- 
tempt to play. 

The following four premises are pro- 
posed as the basis for such a concept of the 
adviser’s role: 

1. The role is not static but dynamic. 
The adviser must continually adapt his 
activities to fit the ever-changing situation 
in the chapter. 

2. A close working relationship between 
adviser and chapter is desirable. Such a 
relationship provides an opportunity for 
the adviser to serve as a unique combina- 
tion of teacher, counselor, and friend. 

3. The adviser should strive continually 
to help the chapter become as self sufficient 
as possible. 

4. The adviser should be as interested in 
the members as individuals as he is in their 
collective welfare as a group. 

The adviser’s role can be understood 
properly only if it is first recognized that 
the job is in reality a sort of an afterthought. 
This statement simply serves to underscore 
the fact that the entire chapter organiza- 
tion is structured to run without an adviser. 
His role becomes meaningful only when 
difficulties are encountered, and the specifics 
of his duties must always be defined in 
terms of the needs of the moment. 

In view of this fact, it is clear that an 
adviser’s success is directly dependent upon 
his ability to sense the changing needs of 
the chapter both promptly and accurately. 
If he is to accomplish this, he must get 
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to know the individual members of the 
group very well. The process of getting 
acquainted is, of course, equally important 
because it provides the members with the 
opportunity to learn to feel relaxed and at 
ease with the adviser and to gain a personal 
sense of the role that he is to play. 

The adviser must also be mindful of the 
importance of making his help and support 
available in ways that do not interfere with 
the normal working machinery of the 
chapter. Seldom, if ever, can he afford to 
intervene officially and accept personal re- 
sponsibility for the execution of a task that 
is normally the responsibility of the group 
and its members. Such action constitutes 
real interference with the operation of the 
chapter and is seldom constructive except as 
an emergency measure. The adviser must 
recognize and accept the fact that his func- 
tion is not to produce results directly. In- 


stead, he must work through the members, 
always attempting to help them achieve for 
themselves the results they desire. This way 
they gain experience and self-confidence. 


Relationship with Individual Members 


The adviser must be concerned not only 
with the chapter as a functioning group but 
also with the members as_ individuals. 
Through his continuing informal contacts, 
he is in an ideal position to serve the mem- 
bers as a counselor and friend on matters 
of a personal nature. This can often prove 
to be the area in which he makes his greatest 
contribution and finds his greatest personal 
satisfaction. 

In order to open the way for such op- 
portunities to develop, the adviser must 
make every effort to gain the confidence of 
the individual members and to give evi- 
dence of his interest in them as people. 
Although he will inevitably develop closer 
personal ties with some than with others, 
he must endeavor to make certain that his 
availability to all members is not influenced 
by these ties. He must also be meticulous 
at all times about preserving the confiden- 
tial nature of personal matters. 

An adviser’s approach to the chapter is 
of obvious importance. However thought- 
ful and sincere his intent, it is valueless 
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unless it can be expressed in ways that are 
readily understood and accepted by the 
members. 

In the writer’s experience, a relaxed and 
unhurried approach on the part of the 
adviser almost always yields the best re- 
sults. A good deal of the time spent with 
the chapter can be profitably devoted to 
spur-of-the-moment contacts with the indi- 
vidual members. Such informality makes 
it easy for them to take the initiative in the 
relationship and encourages them to call 
upon the adviser for the sort of help that 
he is best qualified to give. 

This is not meant to suggest that the 
adviser must limit himself to a random sort 
of existence in which he has no power to 
assume the initiative. Quite the contrary. 
If he is in sufficiently good touch with what 
is going on, he will often have matters on 
his mind that he needs to discuss informally 
with various members. And if he has laid 
the groundwork well, it should be easy for 
him to approach individuals in the chapter 
on a wide variety of matters and to engage 
with them in a very frank exchange of 
opinion. In fact, it has been the writer's 
experience that an adviser can feel free to 
argue strongly on occasion for the point of 
view that he holds, so long as the members 
feel no accompanying pressure to bow to 
authority or to the wisdom of experience. 


Participation in Chapter Meetings 


Once in a while, the adviser may have to 
communicate with the group as a whole. 
Formal meetings of the chapter are usually 
suggested as the best vehicle for such com- 
munications, and the writer is inclined to 
agree with this point of view so long as the 
adviser does not feel the need too often. 
In such meetings, informal discussions on 
a man-to-man basis are not possible. Here 
the adviser is speaking for the record and 
must weigh his words carefully. What he 
says is usually accorded a great deal of 
weight by the members and can have a very 
profound effect upon the chapter's de- 
liberations. 

On the basis of personal experience, it 
is the writer's belief that this method of 
communication should be used very spar- 
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ingly and that indiscriminate participation 
by the adviser in the formal debates within 
the chapter constitutes an unwarranted in- 
terference with the operation of the group. 

Earlier reference was made to the advise 
as a teacher. This aspect is indeed impor- 
tant, although it is most difficult to say 
exactly how one should go about it. What 
teaching the adviser does is usually on a 
very informal basis. 

In his conversations with members, 
adviser is constantly presented with oppor- 
tunities to turn their thinking into new 
channels and to challenge them to think 
constructively about the problems that con 
front them. The objective, of course, is 
to think with the member and not to “tell” 
him, but this is often easier said than done. 
As with other kinds of teaching, there is 
no substitute for practice. 

In his desire to teach, the adviser should 
not overlook the power of a good example 
He is constantly under observation in his 
work with the chapter, and he must be able 
to demonstrate at least fair success at prac- 
ticing what he preaches. For instance, he 
probably will not make much progress in 
encouraging members to live up to their 
unless he is 


the 


commitments to one another 
meticulous about fulfilling his own promises 
to the group. Although it is not possible 
to gain a meaningful measure of the im- 
pact that an adviser may have upon his 
chapter through the example he sets, it is 
undoubtedly one of his most powerful tools. 
One final guidepost of great importance 
is the need for the adviser to approach his 
work consistently from the positive side. 
His mission is to help and not to criticize, 
and it is seldom that a negative approach of 
any kind accomplishes much that is worth 
while. So long as the members feel that 
the adviser’s role is in support of their own 
efforts they will welcome his help. But 
when he begins to criticize or to take sides 
or to press for sudden drastic changes—his 
relationship with the members is immeédi- 
ately weakened and his effectiveness de- 
creased. Here, also, there are certain neces- 
sary exceptions. But there is strong evi- 
dence to suggest that only a positive ap- 
proach will bring constructive results. 





Up to this point, little attention has been 
given to the adviser’s personal limitations. 
Yet these are important. First among these 
are the unavoidable limits upon the time 
and energy that he can devote to his work 
with the chapter. For him, as well as the 
chapter, this is an extracurricular activity, 
and it must be treated as such. Generally, 
he must give the majority of his attention 
to other matters such as his family and his 
job. He will also have other outside inter- 
ests. 

If the adviser is to live comfortably with- 
in these limits, he must learn not to be a 
perfectionist. Often, he must be willing 
to accept a little progress as better than 
none. He also must not fret unduly if the 
level of accomplishment on the part of the 
chapter is not always what he feels it 
might be. There are far too many variables 
for him to contend with. And even if he 
could, it wouldn't be a good idea. 

Once a solid relationship has been es- 
tablished, it is probably safer to err a bit in 
the direction of being available too little 
rather than too much. There is always a 
possibility that the adviser who is overly 
conscientious will become so involved with 
the chapter that he loses his perspective— 
and thereby greatly diminishes his useful- 
ness. Then, too, an adviser can never afford 
to become such a fixture in the daily life 
of the chapter that the members take him 
for granted. In such a situation, the point 
of diminishing returns has long since been 
passed. The right sort of balance is un- 
questionably difficult to achieve and prob- 
ably can be determined in any given situa- 
tion only by a trial and error approach. 


The Adviser as a Human Being 


In analyzing the role that an adviser can 
play, it is important not to put so much 
emphasis upon the needs of the chapter 
that the adviser’s own human needs are 
overlooked. 

No adviser can be effective for long un- 
less he finds pleasure and satisfying self 
expression in his work. He must be free 
to be himself, relaxed and at ease, and 
free also to exercise his human right to 
make occasional mistakes. The members 
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must never be encouraged to look for per- 
fection in their adviser. To do so is to 
invite unnecessary difficulties. 

The adviser-chapter relationship is a 
team effort toward a common goal. In 
keeping with this philosophy, it is essen- 
tial that the members make a conscious 
effort to adjust to the adviser even as he 
is adjusting to them. This must be in- 
tentionally encouraged by the adviser in 
various ways, since it may not otherwise 
occur to the members that there is anything 
they can do to help. Neither is it certain 
to occur to them that the adviser, too, needs 
an occasional pat on the back. Too often, 
he is thought of by the members as a sort 
of self-energizing perpetual motion machine 
that will always keep going no matter what 
happens. Not that they don’t appreciate 
his efforts. They do. But they are apt to 
be amazed to find that the adviser cares 
very much about what they think of his 
work. 

The adviser must do his best to convey 
to the members an understanding of his per- 
sonal philosophy of the adviser-chapter re- 
lationship. He should also find ways to 
share with them some of the perplexities 
that he faces so that they can better under- 
stand the delicate and complex nature of 
his assignment. This sort of communica- 
tion can take place only after a considerable 
amount of groundwork has been laid, but 
it is an essential ingredient if the full po- 
tential of the relationship is to be realized. 


Conclusion 


In the writers’ experience, the role of 
fraternity adviser has proved most challeng- 
ing—and at times most perplexing. Much is 
demanded of a man who earnestly pursues 
this role, but much is given him in return. 

The preceding sections have outlined a 
philosophy of approach that has proved 


sound in practical application. Much re- 
mains unknown, however, and this ap- 
proach is not proposed as a panacea. The 
foregoing discussion will have served its 
purpose if it succeeds in stimulating the 
thinking of others who find themselves cast 
in advisory roles similar to the one de- 
scribed. 
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Letters 





from our readers 


Can Counseling and Supervising Co-Exist? 


To the Editor: 

During the 12 years that I 
dent head of a dormitory for college men and an 
adviser for the freshmen residing under my super- 
vision, I have considered many times whether my 
various functions could be combined so as to leave 
me really effective in any one of my capacities. In 
other words, could counseling and supervising be 
fused satisfactorily in one and the same individual 


have been a resi- 


within the same living area? 

As a head resident I was responsible for the life 
and conduct of the men living in my dormitory. 
This meant that the enforcement of rules and regu- 
lations affecting the students in that hall was my 
responsibility. This in meant that disci- 
pline in cases of the breaking of such rules came 
from me, directly or indirectly through delegated 
representatives. This also meant that I was a man 
of “no’s” and “don'ts.” When from 
higher officials, I had to carry them out, no matter 
In problems of 


turn 


orders came 


how well received by the residents. 
housekeeping among the resident students situa- 
tions might arise which would lead to corrective in- 
terviews by me. Since the dining room was also 
under my supervision matters of etiquette and con- 
duct there could cause me to deal with a student 
correctively. 

Program planning, as for social occasions, intra- 
mural athletics, and other recreational activities, 
demanded that I secure cooperation from the resi- 
dents, although that should not have been too diffi- 
cult when the plans were in the interest and for the 
welfare of the students. The problem there was 
one of determining how much initiative and au- 
thority could be given the student and yet maintain 
some control. The organization of student self- 
government sometimes presented a difficult situa- 
tion. Previous experiences with a head resident 
as supervisor might cause a student to oppose such 
plans on the ground that the head resident would 
dominate and prevent true expression of student 
feeling and administration. Then, too, as the stu- 
dents became involved in planning they would run 
up against certain restraints in the form of rules 
and orders regarding the uses of the building and 
its parts. The head resident could not be blamed at 


times for these restraints. 
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Alongside these functions was the advisory or 
counseling aspect, which I considered to be of first 
importance. I was the person to whom the stu- 
dent should come with his troubles and problems, 
be they academic or personal. He should have 
confidence in me. I should be looked upon as a 
friend in time of need. Yet at the very first it was 
I who had announced the rules and regulations, 
had warned of what might happen to violators, so 
that I was set up as the “law.” For many I became 
suspect right away before they had become ac- 
quainted with me. Could I be trusted as a friendly 
counselor? 

There are very respectable people who state at 
meetings and in writing that combinations of duties, 
such as I had, could not be successfully carried out. 
On the other hand, there are equally respectable 
personnel people who say that it would be possible 
to combine counseling with supervising. The latter 
argue that discipline can be a learning situation and 
therefore a kind of counseling in itself. In order 
to be at all satisfied with my job I had to accept 
the latter school of thought. 

At the very beginning of the school year it was 
I, as head resident, who gave out information re- 
garding the rules and regulations which had to 
do with conduct in the residence hall. I not only 
proclaimed the law, but it was evident that I should 
enforce the law and render judgment on offenders. 
I felt immediately that a certain gulf was created 
between me and the freshmen, whom I was sup- 
posed to advise. The majority went their re- 
spective ways and tried to stay out of my immediate 
sight. Some sought me out, for it might be to 
their advantage to have me as a friend. Others 
looked upon me with special suspicion and not 
only avoided me, but took pains to be as unknown 
as possible. The general result at first was that very 
few other than the calculating self-seekers sought 
my counsel voluntarily. As problems did arise more 
and more would come, but they seemed to come 
reluctantly. I occupied the place in their minds 
that the school principal had. 

I made it a practice to roam the corridors every 
few nights. For one thing I did this to keep in- 
formed of activities among the freshmen and also 
because of my supervisory role. However, I sought 
to break down the supervisory feature by stopping 
in one room or another for a friendly chat. But, 
even so, the men could not but consider that I 
must be looking for trouble; that the warden was 
on the corridor. At times my appearance would 
prompt a remark from a freshman, such as, “What's 
That was 


wrong? What are you looking for? 

certainly very unfortunate rapport. 
Inevitably a disciplinary case would come up. 

The offense might be large or small. Efforts to 
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have student courts and judicial boards review 
the case and pass judgment helped, but still it was 
recognized that ultimately the head resident was 
the real judge. If the case was one of referral by 
student counselor, the manager, or someone re- 
lated to the residence hall staff, an interview be- 
tween the head resident and student was necessary. 
Here was an opportunity to attempt to build favor- 
able rapport and to create a learning situation, but 
it was not always easy. If the case was one in which 
the offender had been apprehended by the head 
resident himself the relationship with the student 
would not be other than that of a policeman; very 
unfortunate, but very effective from the standpoint 
of discipline. 

There were methods for improving rapport. The 
upper class student counselors were trained to em- 
phasize the advisory role of the head resident. As 
freshmen did come to my office and as they received 
friendly, personally satisfying treatment, they car- 
ried good reports back to their friends in the hall. 
Scheduled conferences made the personal appeal 
possible, but frequently under circumstances which 
were too formal. One could have refreshments in 
his room on certain evenings at definite times, so 
as to create an informal atmosphere. 

There were instances in which a disciplinary case 
resulted in a closer acquaintanceship and under- 
standing between head resident and student. In a 
very few cases a very real and lasting friendship 
Usually, though, disciplinary situations 
did not serve to improve rapport. All too fre- 
quently, an offender who appeared to be outwardly 
cooperative in personal conference later would seek 
ways to make trouble, sometimes aimed personally 


resulted. 


at the head resident. 

So far it seems to be difficult, if not impossible, to 
function as effectively as desirable as an adviser be- 
cause of the supervisory duties. There must be ad- 
vantages in this supervisory-counselor relationship. 

By being close to the men in the hall I became 
better acquainted with them and their individual 
ways than would have been possible otherwise. 
One could argue that that very situation might 
prejudice me in a case, that I might lose the ob- 
jectivity which is essential in passing judgment. 
Since I was available to the men in the hall my 
advice might be sought before any serious mistake 
was made by a youth. However, few students are 
foresighted enough to seek advice early enough to 
avoid mistakes. I am sure that my friendship with 
the student residents reduced the number of pranks 
and the seriousness of some situations. However, 
it is unwise to place too much dependence upon the 
personal popularity of a head resident; he cannot be 
well liked, or even respected equally, by all. No 
matter how much the head resident may do for the 
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students, there is little chance that those students 
will really appreciate what he has done. Apprecia- 
tion of advisory help or friendly counsel very sel- 
dom comes at the time; it may come much later— 
very much later. 

The head resident can be of most service as an 


example of good taste, proper conduct, int llectual 


The resident ad- 


friendly 


leadership, and social poise. 
work counselor, un- 
hampered by That 


officer who must enforce rules and administer dis- 


viser can best as a 


disciplinary responsibilities. 
cipline should be objective and further removed 
from the students’ living situation than the adviser 
in the residence hall might be. In other words, I 
that advisory 
supervisory functions in the same individual in the 


hall 


greatest effectiveness in either function 


conclude the combination of and 


same residence does not lend itself to the 


Preston B. ALBRIGHT 
Head Resident 


Miami University 
Oxford, Ohio 


and Adviser 


Former 


Rehabilitation Counseling Training 


To the Editor: 


A review of our rehabilitation counselor training 
program, as published in pamphlets, brochures, etc., 
shows divergences of courses and departmental em- 
phasis among the institutions with Office of Voca- 
While 


may be a natural expectation of a budding pro 
I g 


tional Rehabilitation training grants this 


fession whose tradition is rooted in multi-services, 


it can nevertheless create unnecessary academic 


hazards if the courses from the various disciplines 
Due to the fluid 


which counselor preparation is presently in, we 


are not well integrated. state 


should critically analyze our particular training 


program in light of what is being offered in othe: 
such programs, so that eventually there will emerge 
standardization in counselor 


some community or 


preparation. In so doing we should also take into 
consideration job qualifications of the counselor 
Our 


counselor preparation 


study was concerned with rehabilitation 


Specifically, we wanted to 
find out where the training programs were located 
in terms of department, types of advanced degrees 
given, and number of schools awarding professional 
certificates in rehabilitation counseling 

Letters were sent to 28 colleges and universities 
Rehabilita- 


tion grants for the training of rehabilitation coun- 


listed as having Office of Vocational 


selors during the school year of 1955-56, request- 


ing written material on their programs. Returns 


9 


were received from 25 (89 per cent) of the insti- 


tutions. The questionnaire was broken down into 


the following areas: types of school (public or 
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private); length of training time for Master’s De- 
gree; department in charge of training program; 
type of degree or degrees granted; professional 
certificate, if granted. 

An analysis of the data from the 25 colleges and 
universities that returned their questionnaires show: 


1. Type of School Training Rehabilitation Coun- 
selors: 

a. Public. . , R 7 

b.. Private . : . 8 


ho kk he ce ee ee ee 

2. Length of Training Required for Master's De- 
gree: 

RRR ee e | 

b. One and One-Half Years . ; = 

- se eer i. 


Ce ee ee ee a ee 
3. Department in Charge of Rehabilitation Coun- 
seling Program: 
a. Psychology . 
b. Guidance 
c. Education 
d. Combination . 


ToraL . 
4. Degrees Offered: 
a. M.A. 


. M.S. (Thesis Required) . . 13 


c. M.Ed. grim be on 8 
4.7aD. . . ut cae 
Des ar se ae bw eee ew 
5. Number of Schools Offering Professional Cer- 
tificate in Rehabilitation Counseling: 5 
Summary and Conclusions: 1. Our study shows 
a greater tendency on the part of those responsible 
for rehabilitation counselor preparation in the in- 
stitutions to require two years for the Master’s De- 
In most cases, this includes an internship of 
about six months. 


gree. 


2. Rehabilitation counselor preparation is largely 
centered in departments of education, psychology, 
or guidance. However, there is a noticeable trend 
in the direction of an interdisciplinary (combina- 
tion) centered program. 

8. All of the schools offer the M.A. and/or M.S. 
Degrees, but only ‘a few listed the Ph.D. or Ed.D. 
as being available for rehabilitation counseling 
majors. 

4. Only five schools reported awarding of a pro- 
rehabilitation counseling 


fessional certificate to 


graduates. 


James S. Peters, II 


Director, Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation 


for the State of Connecticut 
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reviews of recent publications ... by various authors 


THe PsycHoLocy or Careers, by Donald 
E. Super. New York: Harper & Bros., 
1957. Pp. 362. $5.75. 


I; RECENT YEARS, Dr. Super, Professor of 
Education at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, has been a vigorous exponent of 
an approach to vocational guidance which 
he has tormulated as a “theory” of voca- 
tional development and has employed in 
his own extensive research program, the 
Career Pattern Study. ‘This new book (for 
he so distinguishes the progeny from its 
1942 parent utled The Dynamics of Voca- 
tional Adjustment) is a treatise of vocational 
development written in the context of voca- 
tional guidance. Like its predecessor, it 
apparently is intended as a text for a basic 
first Course in vocational guidance and for 
the general reader interested in vocational 
guidance (it has been advertised in the 
New York Times Book Section). 

Part 1 considers the nature of work in 
four chapters which (1) survey present 
knowledge of why people work, (2) review 
the place of work in daily living, (3) survey 
the types of work, and (4) discuss the place 
of work in the life span. 

Part II, titled “The Course and Cycle of 
the Working Life,” is Super’s unique and 
personal contribution. ‘These seven chap- 
ters, compressed into 91 pages, comprise the 
real meat of the book. 

In 1942, in his Dynamics, Super intro- 
duced the “Theory of Life Stages” pat- 
terned after the earlier work of Charlotte 
suehler. In his present text, the theory 
comes to full fruition within the limits of 
the available data. Fortunately, occupa- 
tional sociologists such as Miller and Form, 
along with the economists interested in 
labor mobility, furnish at least the begin- 
nings of an account of the time dimension 
in occupational behavior; the author makes 
extensive use of their findings in a compre- 
hensive treatment. : 

Chapters 5 through 11 furnish a descrip- 
tive account. of the sequence of events in 
the vocational life of the individual. These 
extended “life stages”’ are described under 
the headings exploration, transition from 


school to work, floundering or trial, stability 
or establishment, maintenance, and the 
years of decline. 

This is an account of man coming to 
terms with his environment. It is a view ol 
the individual as he “makes use of the re- 
sources in his environment, and brings his 
own tendencies and potentialities to bear 
on them in the performance of the develop- 
mental tasks which constitute social expec- 
tation” (p. 283). The importance of the 
time dimension in occupational life is re- 
athrmed and demonstrated. 

These chapters give full play to Super’s 
talent for analysis and synthesis and are 
replete with insights and stimulating hy- 
potheses. It is a brilliant performance. 
The description of the “surround” and its 
impositions and demands has been a neg- 
lected aspect of occupational study by psy- 
chologists. 

The author turns in Part III to what 
he terms the “Dynamics of Vocational 
Development.” By the way of introduction, 
he reviews trait theory and the actuar- 
ial method and life pattern theory and 
the developmental (thematic-extrapolative) 
method and compares them. He seeks to 
gain more visibility for the latter combina- 
tion. 

Chapter 13, “Vocational Development,” 
is a theoretical chapter which essentially 
attempts to delineate possible dependent 
variables. Achievement, satisfaction, ad 
justment, vocational maturity, and voca- 
tional development are discussed in a some- 
what prolix way. Vocational development, 
very broadly defined as “the implementa- 
tion of a self-concept,” is the deocodent 
variable of major interest to the author. 

Chapters 14 through 20 examine apti- 
tude, interest, personality, family, economic, 
disability, and chance factors in relation- 
ship to (in conventional terms) criteria such 
as occupational level, success on the job, ad- 
vancement, and satisfaction, as well as ex- 
pressed preferences, choice behavior such 
as entering a training program, and get- 
ting a beginning job. 

In the final chapter of Part III, Super 
considers how the various factors examined 
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in the preceding seven chapters act to- 
gether to determine vocational develop- 
ment. Interaction and synthesis via learn- 
ing are the key ideas. 

Part IV contains two final chapters which 
consider the implications and applications 
of the preceding Parts. 

In order to tie these rather disparate ma- 
terials together and into a vocational guid- 
ance framework, Super utilizes hypotheti- 
cal constructs of a high order (1.e., many 
steps removed from the observed phenom- 
ena). His most important ones are vo- 
cational development, self-concept, career 
pattern (viewed sociologically) or life stage 
(viewed psychologically), social role (oc- 
cupational) and vocational adjustment. 

The definition and explication of these 
concepts may strike some readers as some- 
what literary, redundant and vague. In this 
respect, the treatment is in marked contrast 
to the same author’s recent monograph, 
Vocational Development, which is a much 
more lucid account. Actually the book can 
be studied with great profit with or with- 
out regard to the conceptual scheme. 

As a teaching tool, the book has the ad- 
vantage of being interestingly written, illus- 
trated with case materials, and documented 
with the recent literature (more than half 
the citations are 1950 or later). Incident- 
ally, the PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE JOURNAL 
is the most frequently cited journal. 

To some, it may seem to be a disadvan- 
tage that the text minimizes quantitative 
data (in the sense that there are only 8 ta- 
bles, 3 figures, and 7 correlations), historical 
perspective, and methodological problems. 

Perhaps the major virtue of the book is 
that it will act as a stimulus to “habituated” 
nervous systems. The emphasis upon self- 
realization objectives, the notions regarding 
chance, actuarial methods and development, 
the implied teleological nature of aptitudes, 
even the choice of dependent variables all 
have a fine potential irritant quality. This 
is all to the good in a field so sluggish that 
the reviewer lately titled a speech “What- 
ever Became of Vocational Guidance?” 

Dr. Super has thoughtfully and forcibly 
reminded us that occupational life occupies 
a time dimension; we all face life-long de- 
velopmental tasks. Read particularly as 
a discerning description of the course of 
occupational life over time, this book is a 
distinguished account.—ArTHUR H. Bray- 
FIELD, Department of Psychology, Kansas 
State College. 
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GUIDANCE AND COUNSELING IN THE CLASS- 
ROOM, by Dugald S. Arbuckle. Boston: 
Allyn and Bacon, Inc., 1957. Pp. 397 


A CONTROVERSIAL as the title are numer 
ous assumptive statements of a point 
of view and a considerable number of inter- 
pretive remarks all of which relate to Ar- 
buckle’s focus of emphasis that, “The 
teacher can tunction asa counselor, in many 
modern schools he is functioning as a coun 
selor, and if our children are to undergo the 
educational experiences that should be a 
part of their living in a democratic society 
then he must function as a counselor” (p 
62). The author's straightforward attack 
with his basic thesis is accomplished with 
full awareness of the disagreement with his 
colleagues in the guidance field. Although 
the title implies an emphasis on both “guid 
ance” and “counseling,” the author spends 
one-third of the book on counseling as dis 
cussed in Chapter 4 “The Counseling Proc 
ess” and Chapter 5 “Teacher-Counselors in 
Action.” His other seven chapters con 
tinue to emphasize counseling with a mini 
mum of attention to other phases of guid 
ance which are probably far more possible 
of realization by the classroom teacher. 


Emphasizing the general semantic con- 


fusion in guidance, the author strains his 
attempt to clarify the role of “Guidance in 
Modern Education” (Chapter 1); e.g., 
“Thus teaching may be a guidance fun 
tion, and the classroom teacher may b« 
a guidance worker, whether this is so or not 
depends on the total personality of the 
teacher and his background of professional 
training” (p. 9). To this reviewer, the 
question arises as to the role(s) of the 
teacher being defined in a “job analysis” 
framework or in a “worker analysis” frame 
work with the worker's personality in the 
foreground. 

A more positive or developmental ap- 
proach to the “Need for Guidance Serv 
ices” in Chapter 2 might take away the 
tanginess of the Kinsey report but it would 
give emphasis to the point that guidance is 
for all pupils, almost all of whom are nor- 
mal. Despite the “problem-leanings” of the 
chapter, this is one of the two best chapters 
in the book. In the beginning of the sec- 
tion the guidance worker is introduced to 
a range of guidance questions for studying 


pupils. 
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“The teacher’s major contribution will 
obviously be in the classroom, but it would 
seem that the extent of the contribution of 
the teacher will be determined by the degree 
to which he functions as a guidance worker 
rather than as a teacher in the more aca- 
demic sense of the word.” With this slightly 
less than closed construct of the teacher's 
key role in the classroom, the author gives 
a number of reasons why the teacher has 
difficulty in functioning, not necessarily as 
a guidance worker, but rather as a teacher- 
counselor. After doing an effective job 


of leading the reader to the conclusion that 
teachers cannot be counselors in the pro- 


fessional sense of “counselor,” the author 
dips his pen into the elusive and ever- 
swirling waters of the “personality of the 
teacher-counselor” and concludes with the 
usual description of the non-existent para- 
gon of virtue as the personality a teacher- 
counselor should have. The chapter en- 
titled “Mental Health Characteristics of the 
Teacher Counselor” is a good abridged ver- 
sion of characteristics of a person with 
sound mental health. Perhaps the author 
purposely underplayed the importance of 
subject matter in the teaching process; 
however, it seems to this reviewer that par- 
ents send their children to school to learn 
subject matter (attitudes included), and 
that the basic justification for guidance 
services is to facilitate the learning process. 

With 80 pages devoted to Chapter 4, 
“The Counseling Process,” the author gives 
a thorough overview of factors involved in 
counseling. As was mentioned, this is the 
second of the two best chapters. The author 
has done a superb job of giving a variety 
of topics a eutectic quality that should make 
diverse counseling factors more meaning- 
ful to the teacher interested in such topics 
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as “Concepts,” “Problems Peculiar to the 
School,” “Some General Aspects,” “Prob- 
lems Common to Beginning Counselors,” 
“Differences in Methodology,” and “Tests 
and The Counseling Process.”” The reader 
will be apt to question whether the author 
believes that every teacher should be a 
counselor and, if so, what should be the 
role of the full time counselor and when 
would the teacher teach. If the author 
believes that at one time or another a 
teacher may engage in the counseling 
process but for the greater part of the time 
will teach using the best that is known about 
human development, the learning process, 
and the relationship of mental health to 
both of these, then this is another matter. 
The dilemma continues into Chapter 5, 
“Teacher Counselors in Action.” 

Excerpts of interviews—some more con- 
versational than counseling in nature—are 
the basis of Chapter 5. ‘The author has 
divided 28 illustrations of verbal inter- 
action into four groups: (1) negative in- 
dices of helping children, (2) more posi- 
tive but “so so” interviews, (3) “These are 
the sessions that come closest to being real 
counseling. Generally, the client seems to 
dominate rather than the counselor” (p. 
201), and (4) teacher-parent interviews. 
The questions provoked by this chapter but 
left unanswered for this reviewer are: (1) 
Is every conversation, every verbal inter- 
action to be classified as counseling? (2) 
Does verbal interaction in itself prove that 
one is gaining more insight into the be- 
havior of himself or the other person? Un- 
like the other eight chapters, this chapter 
does not have a summary. Of all chapters, 
the summarization of this chapter would 
have given the author opportunity to 
weave a pattern of “teacher-counselors in 
action” from the many threads he spins in 
the ever popular bracketing in reporting 
interviews. As the author said, “These 
comments, of course, are personal reactions 
of the author, and it is quite possible that 
another counselor would disagree sharply 
with some of his reactions to these sessions” 
(p. 200). 

Hurriedly the author discusses measure- 
ment and testing, including records, in the 
next 50 pages, or Chapter 6, “Measure- 
ment and Testing.” Even more quickly 
the author presents a case study in counsel- 
ing in Chapter 7. Each could serve as a 
preliminary to further reading and discus- 
sion for the beginner in guidance. 
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Touching on a number of facets involved 
in the study of groups, the author uses 
Chapter 8 to discuss “The Student Group.” 
Arbuckle states, “Actually, student govern- 
ment, if interpreted literally, is simply a 
myth. There can be no government with- 
out accompanying responsibility, and in a 
school system the student is not ultimately 
responsible for what he does” (p. 344). 
Balancing this statement, the author quickly 
adds, “This does not mean however, that 
within this framework students cannot have 
a rich experience and practice in self- 
responsibility” (p. 344). The author loses 
a little of this crystal clarity when he identi- 
fies the characteristics of the democratic 
classroom. He veers a little too far toward 
the domain of pupil determination of ac- 
tion without giving to the reader a sense of 
delicate timing in using this approach and, 
equally applicable at this point is what 
he says about student government, “the 
student is not ultimately responsible for 
what he does.” 

Concluding the nine chapters is a dis- 
cussion of highlights of organization which 
may help a teacher understand the basic 
principles in the organization of a guid- 
ance program. 

This book has given an adequate pres- 
entation of a controversial concept of 
guidance work. Forthrightly the author 
states his views. Every school counselor 
and those students in counselor prepara- 
tion may wish to examine the points con- 
cerned in this book on Guidance and Coun- 
seling in the Classroom.—HERMAN J. PETERS, 
Associate Professor of Education, The 
Ohio State University, Columbus. 





<> 


THE DYNAMICS OF INTERVIEWING: 
TuHeory, TECHNIQUE, AND Cases, by Rob- 
ert L. Kahn and Charles F. Cannell. 
New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1957. 
Pp. x + 368. $7.75. 


Lb AUTHORS state that their objective was 
“to write about the theory and prac- 
tice of interviewing in a way that will be 
meaningful for both students and practi- 
tioners” in such diverse fields as medicine, 
journalism, social work, market research, 
and business administration. Although the 
stated purpose is to explain the basic prin- 
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ciples underlying all interviews, the em 
hasis is on the fact-finding interview. The 
»00k is organized in two parts. The first 
part includes two chapters on theory, Chap- 
ters 2 and 7; the other chapters are de- 
voted to exposition of principles and tech- 
niques. The second part of the book is a 
series of transcripts of recorded interviews, 
with authors’ comments. 

The thesis of the book is that the inter- 
view process is one of interaction between 
the interviewer and the respondent. In 
order that the purpose of an interview can 
be achieved, the interviewer must learn to 
control the interaction between himself and 
the respondent, while at the same time pro- 
viding an atmosphere of permissiveness and 
freedom from pressure or coercion. This 
requires that he have some insights into the 
psychological dynamics of the interaction. 
Chapter 2, “The Psychological Basis of the 
Interview,” is the heart of the book. A 
considerable part of the chapter is devoted 
to the dynamics of the interview in terms 
of the motivation of the respondent. In this 
the authors draw heavily on the field theory 
of Kurt Lewin. The authors also acknowl- 
edge help from Krech and Crutchfield in 
recognizing that concept of the self is the 
most important structure fn the psychologi- 
cal field. 

The chapters on the formulation of ques- 
tions and the design of questionnaires 
bring together and interpret the better ma- 
terial on these problems. The concept of 
frame of reference is emphasized as an 
important determinant of what a question 
means to a respondent and how he will re- 
act to it. Three other concepts considered 
are the relevance of the question as seen 
by the respondent, the respondent's infor 
mation level in the area under question, 
and the degree of social acceptability which 
is imputed to his answers. Some of the 
problems of achieving accuracy of facts 
without bias from interviews are discussed 
under a somewhat special meaning of meas- 
urement through interviewing. This treat- 
ment of measurement, however, did not im- 
press this reviewer as one of the stronger 
parts of the book. 

The chapters on “Probing to Meet Ob- 
jectives” and “Learning to Interview” are 
two of the most helpful for the inexperi- 
enced and unskilled interviewer. This is 
partly because they are rich in examples 
of parts of interviews. The purpose of 
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these chapters is to illustrate the dynamics 
of the interview in terms of the probes or 
follow-up techniques which the interviewer 
uses to obtain full and accurate responses. 
Although the emphasis in the book was 
stated as that of presenting underlying 
theory and principles rather than “do’s and 
don'ts” in interviewing, these chapters make 
some “do's and don'ts” clear to the beginner. 
\ chief merit of the book is that it is effec- 
tively written for the person relatively 
naive in psychology. In fact, in places it 
may become rather tedious to the sophisti- 
cated psychologist or social worker. An ex- 
ample of one of the better suggestions for 
what to do in probing to attain the objec- 
tives of an interview is the following state- 
ment. “The interviewer must convey by 
manner and wording the impression that 
he is trying to understand the respondent's 
views and insure the accuracy of his repre- 
sentation of them, and not that he is ex- 
pressing disbelief or attempting to trip the 
respondent in an extreme statement.” To 
help the trainee focus his attention on the 
most significant aspects of the interviewer's 
job, and to help him become more sensi- 
tive to the interactions of the interview, 
three simple rating scales are presented. 
These scales are intended primarily to 
evaluate the interviewer's effectiveness in 
probing for more facts. 

Part II is made up of recorded inter- 
views with critical comments by the au- 
thors. A medical interview first gets car- 
diac symptoms but later releases neurotic 
manifestations. Two personnel interviews 
are with an experienced applicant and an 
inexperienced applicant for a clerical job. 
A supervisor-subordinate interview deals 
with a production bottleneck and an office 
feud; and a social work interview relates 
to the family and job adjustments of a 
psychiatric patient about to be discharged 
from a hospital. 

This book is not outstanding in present- 
ing new concepts, but it is effective in pre- 
senting clearly the application of basic 
psychological principles to interviewing. 
rhe application of these dynamics has been 
discussed in some earlier volumes, such as 
those by F. K. Strong on advertising and 
selling, but they appear here in fresh form 
with the relationship to all interviews 
effectively indicated. The text is well or- 
ganized and clearly written. It usually 
maintains interest, and the reader occa- 
sionally even feels a sense of humor com- 
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municated, which has merit in a writer 
as well as in interviewers. It is a book to be 
recommended, as the authors intended, for 
use by students and practitioners.—Dr. 


Bruce Moore, Education and Training 
Board, American Psychological Association, 
Washington, D. C. 





<> 


Getrinc THE Most out oF COLLEGE, by 
Margaret E. Bennett. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 1957. Pp. 219. 
$3.95. 


— PURPOSE of this book, as stated by the 
author, is to bring together information 
suited to numerous, short-term orientation 
programs, and is based on the assumption 
that group approaches to orientation will be 
closely integrated with counseling. The 
book is admirably suited to the purpose for 
which it was written, but it will be neces- 
sary for counselors, orientation directors, 
and other users to keep the author’s pur- 
pose in mind if they are to get maximum 
benefits. A good counseling approach is 
used throughout the seven chapters, and 
seldom, if ever, is there any moralizing, 
advicé-giving, or resorting to educational 
“gobble-de-gook.” The author gives an 
almost overwhelming amount of informa- 
tion on which a student can base decisions 
or about which he can ask questions. 

The scope of the book is quite broad. 
Counselors will recognize that just about 
every type of problem mentioned by stu- 
dents in connection with academic difh- 
culties is covered. Although there is actu- 
ally no division made, the book could con- 
ceivably be divided into areas: (1) im- 
mediate problems (Chapters 1-3); (2) long- 
term problems (Chapters 4-7). 

In reading the first three chapters, one is 
aware that the author handles very com- 
plex areas in a pointed and succinct 
manner. It is possible, however, that some 
readers will feel that although the cover- 
age of orientation, motivation, and how to 
study is excellent for the student who reads 
and heeds, some sections are too sketchy for 
the student who needs more explanation. 
This may be true, but the book is designed 
as an aid to help the student get the most 
out of college, not as a substitute for coun- 
seling. The emphasis placed on the pur- 
pose of a college education and its tie-in 
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with motivational problems encountered by 
students is exceptionally well handled. 
The information given and the questions 
posed are sufficient to cause any serious stu- 
dent to think. 

In Chapter 4, Dr. Bennett discusses the 
problems of “learning self-direction.” It 
appears that this topic is slightly prema- 
ture in coming, as it does, before “learning 
about yourself” (Chapter 5). The book 
definitely drags in Chapter 4, and probably 
for the reason just mentioned. It is felt 
that in both Chapters 4 and 5 a few con- 
crete examples of actual experiences would 
clarify many of the problems discussed. 
Students are asked to answer questions 
such as “Who am I?” and “What am I?” 
before they have had the opportunity for 
guidance in learning about themselves. It 
is also possible that these questions are a 
bit too recondite or esoteric for high school 
seniors or college freshmen. In spite of the 
difficulties mentioned, these two chapters 
make a definite contribution toward help- 
ing the student with his long-range plans. 
Probably the high point of “learning self- 
direction” and “learning about yourself” 
comes when the author discusses personal 
problems. The student is shown that most 
problems are relatively common ones, and 
not unique to any one student. This is an 
extremely important consideration in help- 
ing every student accept the tenet that often 
during his college career he will need help 
of one kind or another. 

In Chapter 6 is one of the best discussions 
of the area “charting a life plan” that this 
reviewer has seen. The problems dealt 
with in this area are very well stated, and 
the sections dealing with marriage and 
dating are especially realistic. Dr. Ben- 
nett’s ability to handle very delicate and 
dificult problems without moralizing can 
only be appreciated if one reads the section 
on preparing for marriage and the discus- 
sion on sexual intimacy. 


In the final chapter the author points 
out the necessity for considering guidance 
as long-term planning. This chapter is 
very well done, considering only 11 pages 
are devoted to the knotty problem of “de- 
veloping a life philosophy.” 

A well-selected bibliography of suggested 
reading, which constitutes an excellent 
supplement to each area, is included at the 
end of each chapter. The “Visual Bibli- 
ography” listed at the end of the book in- 
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cludes a comprehensive list of available 
motion pictures and film strips appropriate 
to the areas covered in the various chapters. 

There are two criticisms which should be 
mentioned at this point. First, too much 
dependence is placed on assuming that the 
student will or can do as Dr. Bennett sug 
gests or hopes he will do. Check lists and, 
or summaries at the end of each chapter 
would definitely make it easier for the stu- 
dent to increase the profits to be derived 
from this book. Second, it is felt that be- 
havioral examples of terms, e.g., frustra- 
tion, aggression, and displacement of ag- 
gression would help many students to 
understand the points under discussion. 
Both of these criticisms can easily be over- 
come if the counselors or persons in charge 
of orientation programs use the book as the 
author suggests. 

On the whole, Dr. Bennett’s book is ex- 
cellent, and well serves the purpose for 
which it was written. This work is a fare 
of realism and realistic information, ju- 
diciously flavored with a seasoning of ideal- 
ism which, if the student digests and as- 
similates, will serve as a basic nourishment 
for growth and development.—Grorce WEI- 
GAND, Office of Dean of Students, University 
of Maryland, College Park. 





<> 


Ciosep Ranks, by Elaine Cumming and 
John Cumming. Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts: Harvard University Press (for the 
Commonwealth Fund), June 14, 1957. 
Pp. xvi + 192. $3.50. 


It is 


| HIS BOOK is an unusual document. 
a full report of an experimental program 
in mental health education involving an 
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entire community. The unusual part lies 
in the fact that the authors admit quite 
frankly that the experiment was a failure 
if one judges the matter in terms of the 
original objective, which was the improve- 
ment of the attitudes of the citizenry to- 
ward the mentally ill. It was not a failure, 
however, if one considers the fact that a 
great deal was learned about the impact of 
mental health information upon a rela- 
tively naive group. 

The plan of the study was simple. The 
experimental community, Blackfoot, and 
a control community, Deerville, were 
chosen. <A _ pre-test and interviews con- 
cerning attitudes toward the mentally ill 
were given in Blackfoot, followed by a 
period of intensive and varied educational 
efforts primarily designed to increase the 
understanding and acceptance of mentally 
ill persons. Interviews and attitude meas- 
ures of the Guttman type were utilized in 
both the pre-test and post-test. The control 
community had the pre-test and post-test 
with no intervening intensification of men- 
tal health education. 

The net result was that the citizens of 
Blackfoot did not show any change or im- 
provement with respect to their attitude 
toward the mentally ill. If this were all 
there were to the story, it would be merely 
a report of negative results. The important 
point is that the citizens not only failed 
to change but they became highly anxious 
about the matter and hostile toward the in- 
vestigators. Many evidences of their rejec- 
tion of the program developed during its 
progress, and the mayor of the city finally 


indicated to one of the interviewers that it 
would be desirable for the group to leave 
town as soon as possible. The book, there- 
fore, represents a report of the impact of 
mental health education upon this group; 
an impact which seems to be characterized 
in this instance by anxiety and hostility, 
even though there was initially great 
friendliness and cooperation. The authors 
are candid in reporting the kinds of fail- 
ures indicated herewith, but the reader will 
find their discussions of why this happened 
and what lies behind these reactions of 
great interest. The volume contains well- 
done chapters involving an empirical analy- 
sis, a theoretical analysis, and some practi- 
cal suggestions about mental health educa- 
tion activities. It is for these reasons a 
highly important document which should 
receive the careful consideration of anybody 
interested in mental health education. 

The report gains increased validity due 
to the fact that many of the demographic 
variables such as age and education were 
shown to be important in Blackfoot, as they 
have been shown to be in other communi- 
ties. One cannot conclude that the com- 
munity is aberrant. The tendency of the 
population to “normalize” the mentally ill 
and to reject the problems of such people, 
noted by other investigators, was also con- 
firmed. All in all, it is a valuable document 
and a refreshingly candid report of re- 
search in one of the most difficult of labo- 
ratories—the ordinary community.—]OsEPH 
M. Bossirtt, Assistant Director, National In- 
stitute of Mental Health, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 
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Publications . . . in brief 





Industrial Personnel 


Selection and Recruitment. Personnel, 


1957, 33. Pp. 462-500. 

This feature section of the National Journal of 
Personnel Management consists of five papers re- 
lated Lo recruitment, assessment, placement and pro- 
motional problems in business and industry. The 
papers include “Use of Projective Techniques In 
Management Selection,” “The Problem Of Person- 
nel Standards,” “Neglected Aspects Of Supervisory 
Selection,” “Evaluation Of Job Factors By College 
Graduates,” and “Misperceptions of Prospective 
Production Workers.” 

The papers represent a mixture of practical and 
more general interpretations of these problems. 
Bibliographic references vary in length but are 
generally limited. The differences in the focus of 
the papers lead to provocative statements in sev- 
eral of the papers. As an example, the explanation 
for poor predictive efficiency in selection studies is 
attributed in one article to the nature of selection 
techniques or instruments and in another to the 
criterion standards against which predictor per- 
formance is compared. 

The paper on college graduates’ evaluations of 
job factors presents the complex problem arising in 
interpreting the most and least important factors 
to college graduates as they go about selecting 
careers. The expected findings of wide individual 
differences are apparent, but perhaps more interest- 
ing than this is the question of how to interpret 
such candidates’ ratings when such ratings may be 
grossly influenced by the candidates’ assumptions 
that certain factors are present in certain kinds of 
positions, and hence are assigned less importance 
by the candidate. This poses a knotty recruitment 
and selection problem involving what prior expec- 
tations or perceptions candidates may have of a 
given type of employment. This problem is high- 
lighted in the last paper’s concern with apparent 
gross misperceptions by high school level youth re- 
garding industrial production jobs. The author 
sees this as particularly important in that these 
youth are regarded as the source of future produc- 
tion workers. 


Industrial Relations Research at Univer- 
sities, Progress Report, 1955-1956. Part II, 
Personnel, 1956, 33. Pp. 286-305. 


This feature section is devoted to brief reports 
on 16 different university industrial research centers 
throughout the country. Each report indicates 
work recently completed and a breakdown of types 
of research programs in progress. As might be 
expected, both the productivity and the types of 
research problems vary greatly among the universi- 
ties reporting. Projects include test construction 
and validation. case study om organizational change, 
vocational interests of scientific and technical per- 
sonnel, employee surveys, employment of older 
workers, and the like. 
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How To 


How ‘to Pass National Merit Scholarship 
Tests, by L. Treese. New York: Arco Pub- 
lishing Company, 1956. $3.00. 

United States Merchant Marine Academy 
Tests, by A. Liebers. New York: Arco Pub- 
lishing Company, 1956. Pp. 228. $3.00. 

How to Pass College Entrance Tests, by 
D. Turner and A. Peters. New York: Arco 
Publishing Company, 1956. Pp. 228. $2.00. 

You Can Win A Scholarship, by S. Brown- 
stein, et al. New York: Barron’s Educa- 
tional Series, Inc., 1956. Pp. 429. $2.98. 

During the past year or two, this reviewer has 
accumulated the above references and has deliber- 
ated at some length as to what to do with them in 
the way of a column report. Whereas most refer- 
ences reviewed here have professional value for some 
segments of APGA membership the reviewer is 
reluctant to make a very strong claim in this case. 
rhese publications do provide such initial informa- 
tion to the reader as to who gives examinations, 
where, when, and for what purpose. In many in- 
stances, however, this information is probably avail- 
able to the prospective testee elsewhere and with- 
out expense. The claims which are made on the 
covers are attractive, perhaps too attractive. 

This reviewer heartily agrees that scholarship 
funds do help students gain further training, that 
for many students their ability exceeds their pres- 
ent financial resources, and that passing college en- 
trance exams is a necessary condition for entering 
certain higher educational institutions. However, 
the available experimental literature on practice 
effects would suggest that the quite extensive prac- 
tice materials (with answers) included in the hand- 
books may well do a disservice to some test takers. 
That is, the test taker may “pass” the examination 
but his passing performance may reflect only specific 
practice with the handbook as a coach and not re- 
flect an ability capable of successful performance 
in the program for which the tests are employed as 
a screen. Put another way, the practice effects liter- 
ature makes it fairly clear that today’s test taker 
should have essentially no more briefing or pre- 
view of examination content or procedures than 
did those students on whom the examination was 
standardized. 

Two further comments on these handbooks should 
be made in particular. None of the Arco volumes 
are paged consecutively and this makes reference 
to particular sections quite difficult. The second 
point is that the Barron publication is much longer 
and its sections on scholarship sources {almost 100 
pages) undoubtedly do pull together quite diverse 
information that could serve as a useful resource to 
the applicant concerned with possible scholarship 
aid. However, as far as the lengthy practice test 
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items are concerned, such manuals as those de- 
scribed above and particularly the Arco Publica- 
tions leave this reviewer wondering if this trend 
is one to be welcomed by professional workers in 
the guidance and personnel work fields. 


Provisions for the Talented 


Blueprint for Talent Searching, by R. 
Plaut. National Scholarship Service and 
Fund for Negro Students, 6 E. 82nd Street, 
New York 28, New York, 1957. Pp. 42. 
$.50. 

Ihe author of this report is the executive vice- 
chairman of the sponsoring organization. The re- 
port endorses a community approach to identifica- 
tion and encouragement of talented children, par- 
ticularly among those children of economically, 
culturally, and educationally deprived groups. The 
need for identification in the early school years, 
followed by intensive guidance, enriched school 
curricula, cultural stimulation, and financial aid for 
higher education, are discussed and _ illustrated 
through the results of a two year NSSFNS Project 
and a community program now under way in one 
of New York City’s junior high schools. 

The bulk of the report is devoted to the “blue- 
print” referred to in the title of this report and 
spells out seven stages for a community action pro- 
gram. A $2-item bibliography related to identifi- 
cation and acceleration of talent is included. 


Conference on Educating the Gifted 
Child. The School Review, 1957, 45. Pp. 
12-63. 

Ihis journal issue includes five papers given at 
a University of Chicago conference sponsored by 
the University of Chicago and the American As- 
sociation of School Administrators. The last two 
papers included in the list below cover the same 
general topics discussed at the conference. The 
authors and the papers include the following 


Faust, C.—Why the New Concern for Educating 
the Gifted? 

Wolfbein, $.—The Creative Manpower 
in the United States 

Wilson, H.—Educational Implications of the Na 
tion’s Manpower Needs 

Cornog, W.—Initiating an Educational Program 
for the Able Students in the Secondary School 

Getzels, J.—Social Values and Industrial Motives 
The Dilemma of the Gifted 

Havighurst, R.—Conditions Favorable and Detri 
mental to the Development of Talent 

DeHaan, R.—Identifying Gifted Children 


Shortage 


I'he content of most of the papers is focused upon 
issues, personality characteristics of the individual 
socio-economic influences, the role of school and 
parents in the development of individual talents 
and the like. While at times provocative and at 
times yielding interesting program ideas, the series 
seems to suffer from infrequent recourse to 
experimental evidence from psychological, educa 
tional, and sociological investigations 
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Association Activities 





Reports from divisions, officers, and committees of A.P.G.A. 


Executive Council Selects First Group 
to Serve on Professional Standards Board 


Lp AMERICAN Personnel and Guidance 
Association has created a new profes- 
sional organization, the American Board 
on Professional Standards in Vocational 
Counseling, incorporated in Washington, 
D. C., July 18, 1957. 

The first members of the Board were 
nominated by the Executive Council and 
named by President Frank M. Fletcher, Jr. 
The expiration date of the term of each is 
April 30 of the year stated. 


1959 Dr. Thomas M. Magoon, Assistant 
Director, Counseling Center, Uni- 
versity of Maryland, College Park 
(President of the Board) 

Dr. Richard Hill Byrne, Associate 
Professor of Education, University 
of Maryland, College Park 

Dr. David G. Danskin, Assistant 
Professor of Education, Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore 18, 
Maryland 

Mrs. Leona Wise Jones, 4401 Kes- 
wick Road, Baltimore 10, Mary- 
land 

Miss Anna R. Meeks, Supervisor of 
Guidance, Baltimore County 
Schools, Aigburth Manor, Towson 
4, Maryland 

Dr. Kenneth G. Nelson, Director, 
Training Research Division, Per- 
sonnel Research Field Activity, 
U. S. Navy, 19th and East Capitol, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

Mr. Charles E. Odell, Director, 
Older and Retired Members De- 
partment, United Auto Workers, 
Solidarity House, Detroit, Michi- 
gan 


1960 


1960 


Beginning with the first expirations, the 
Board will elect its own members from 
nominations made to it by the Executive 
Council of APGA. All subsequent terms 
after the initial one will be for three years. 

The Board is empowered by its Certifi- 
cate of Incorporation to: 

1. Elevate and establish standards 
and advance vocational counseling. 

2. Grant and issue certificates designat- 
ing special knowledge and ability in voca- 
tional counseling. 

3. Prepare and furnish a directory of 
agencies that are judged to be carring out 
sound practices of vocational counseling 
and that have been evaluated, on request, 
by the Board. 

The new Board, established separately 
from APGA, is connected with the parent 
organization through the nomination pro- 
cedures and through an annual report that 
must be submitted by the Board to the 
Executive Council. 

The Certification of Incorporation and 
the By-Laws under which the new Board 
will start functioning were prepared dur- 
ing the past year by a sub-committee of 
which Dr. Alexander W. Morrison was 
Chairman and on which Dr. Esther Lloyd- 
Jones and Dr. Emerson Coyle served as 
members. 

This committee worked through a num- 
ber of drafts that eventually became the 
final documents for the new Board. 

The new Board will continue the work 
that has been done by its immediate prede- 
cessor, the Committee on Professional Prac- 
tices. 

Although completely new as a Board, 
nevertheless the organization has honorable, 
historical antecedents. In its beginnings 


for 
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are such great names in guidance as Jessie 
B. Davis, Franklin J. Keller, Rex B. Cun- 
liffe, Donald C. Patterson, Ben D. Wood, 
Paul S. Achilles, C. C. Dunsmoor, Lester 
J. Schloerb, Morris S. Viteles, and Douglas 
Fryer. These are only a few of those who 
were instrumental in developing standards 
of ethical practices and standards for coun- 
selors and vocational guidance agencies in 
the 1930's and early 1940's. 

By the late 1950's, ethical practices prob- 
lems had become quite acute and the Na- 
tional Vocation Guidance Association con- 
tinued to be very active in endeavoring to 
uphold high standards. Albert J. Harris 
headed the Ethical Practices Committee that 
formed, under one name or another, the 
immediate predecessor of the new Board. 
Other persons who were very active at this 
time were Robert C. Cole, Clifford P, Froeh- 
lich, Daniel Harris, Henry B. McDaniel, 
Donald E. Super, C. Gilbert Wrenn, and 
Nathan Kohn, Jr. Under Nathan Kohn’s 
subsequent chairmanship, the Committee 
on Professional practices performed a tre- 
mendous job in evaluating agencies and 
producing the directory of approved 
agencies. Their work was long, tireless, and 
frequently at their own expense. There 
were others who served on the committees 
during these years and only the limitations 
of space prevent including them at this 
time. This is, however, in the nature of 
complimenting those who did the monu- 
mental tasks that have resulted in the for- 
mation of the new Board. 

When APGA was born, the work was 
taken over by the newly created Professional 
Practices Committee. This group con- 
tinued each year to evaluate counseling 
agencies and to issue periodically new di- 
rectories of approved agencies. The Board 
is an immediate growth of the last com- 
mittee, headed by Dr. Magoon and im- 
mediately before him by Dr. John Gustad, 
which ceased to function as a committee 
on April 30, 1957. 

The American Board on Professional 
Standards in Vocational Counseling (to be 
known as ABOC) has a very important 
place in our society. Hundreds of requests 
—literally thousands—are received each 
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year from persons in all walks of life seek- 
ing information on places to go for counsel- 
ing help. The listing of agencies is the pro- 
fessional assistance that is needed to answer 
the human problems of these people. Be- 
sides the help that is given to individuals 
by this listing, there is the very important 
fact that the evaluations of 
agencies and the subsequent list tend to 
raise the standards of counseling agencies 
in this country. This is a very important 
professional function. Its value has been 
recognized not only by individuals but by 
many other associations. In fact, the Na- 
tional Commission on Accrediting 
taken cognizance of the significance of this 
work in elevating standards of counseling 
bureaus in universities. The stature given 
to this professional and humanitarian work 
by the creation of the Board is most ap- 
propriate. This will stand as one of the 
splendid monuments to the term of office 
of Dr. Clifford P. Froehlich and completed 
in the term of Dr. Frank M. 
Fletcher, Jr. 
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Analysis of A.P.G.A. Placement Center in 1957: 


Applicants and Positions 


| ines PLACEMENT CENTER at APGA Con- 
ventions has become an_ increasingly 
busy place since its inception several years 
ago. Employers have seen the merits of 
registering positions, and APGA members 
have found new jobs which appeal to them 
and satisfy their demands in salary, type 
of position, and geographic preference. As 
it is a service which potentially may be used 
by every member, it was decided to analyze 
the data relative to positions and candi- 
dates registered at the 1957 Convention 
Placement Center, and attempt to ascer- 
tain whether the Center was meeting the 
needs of its clients. 

Position openings were reported to the 
Center by mail prior to the Convention 
and in person in Detroit. They fell into 
three groups; by far the largest group was 
the college and university positions. The 
cthers were public school vacancies and 
other personnel positions, primarily with 
group work and vocational guidance or- 
ganizations. 

Since the candidates overwhelmingly in- 
dicated that they preferred working in col- 
leges and universities, a detailed tabulation 
of these positions was compiled. They 
seemed to fall into six main categories: 
resident counselors and directors of dormi- 
tories, deans and assistant deans, counselors 
and counseling psychologists, student per- 
sonnel and activities directors, educators 
(professors, associate professors, assistant 
professors and instructors of education, psy- 
chology and counseling), and placement and 
admissions. Obviously some of the posi 
tions could fall into several groups. An ar- 
bitrary division was made on the basis of 
the primary duties involved. In almost all 
cases a Master’s degree was preferred or re- 
quired. The majority of the college teach- 
ing vacancies demanded a Ph.D. or Ed.D. 
The resident counselors and professors were 
usually positions for an academic year while 
those for deans and other administrative 
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personnel, we assumed, were for a 12-month 
year. 

Of the 174 college positions analyzed, 49 
were for resident counselors and 39 were 
for deans or assistant deans. The next 
largest group was 33 for counselors (edu- 
cational, vocational or personal), with 28 
for professors and instructors, 15 for stu- 
dent personnel or activities directors, and 
10 for placement and admissions officers. 
Geographically the greatest number of op- 
portunities was in the Midwest. One reason 
for this probably is the fact that the Confer- 
ence was in Detroit and most accessible to 
the Midwestern universities. Here we had 
97 positions, with 41 from the East Coast, 24 
from the South and Southwest, and 12 from 
the Western states. 

The salaries offered varied greatly. In 
some cases it was difficult to ascertain 
whether the salary offered included room 
and board. It was included for most of 
the residence hall directors and also ap- 
plied to some of the counseling positions 
as well as a few of those for deans. We did 
not differentiate between salaries with and 
without room and board in the breakdown 
as we were not sure in many cases. Also we 
did not have information on whether the 
positions were for 9 or 12 months. The 
salaries ranged from $1,100-$2,000 to $10,- 
000 with the concentration from $3,100 
to $6,000. This concentration applies to all 
the geographic areas. It would not be cor- 
rect to say that salaries were generally 
higher in any one area, since statistically 
there were not enough positions in some 
groups to warrant generalization. Also, 
some would say that employers preferred to 
hire at the lowest possible rate and, there- 
fore, our groupings were not really accurate. 

There were only 34 positions reported 
for public schools. This number is sur- 
prisingly small since there is a shortage of 
trained guidance workers in many states. 
It is even poorer when we note that those 
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registered were from only 24 school sys- 
tems. As would be expected, 26 or the 
majority were for guidance counselors. The 
other 8 were for child study teachers, psy- 
chologists, and teachers of special educa- 
tion. The East led in number of requests, 
16, with the Midwest next, showing 10. 
The salaries ranged from $3,100 to $6,000 
for counselors and up to $7,000 for teachers. 
[his is surely not a true picture of the 
number of positions open, but it may indi- 
cate that the persons responsible for hiring 
attend APGA Conven- 
realize that the Center 


counselors do not 
tions or do not 


might be a source of applicants. 
In addition to the school and college 
opportunities reported to the Center, there 


were 51 others. These were 23 in group 
work agencies, 14 in vocational guidance 
agencies and for industrial personnel, and 
14 for psychologists and sales and service 
representatives. Although the total num- 
ber of these positions was somewhat higher 
than the number in schools, these repre- 
sent only 28 organizations since the YWCA 
and Campfire Girls comprised a large per 
centage of employers for women. The 
salaries for these agency positions fell largely 
between $4,100-$6,000, with the preponder- 
ance of vacancies in the Midwest and East. 
There were more positions for women than 
men, due primarily to the multiple listings 
from the YWCA and Campfire Girls. 
Having considered the positions reported 
to the Center, let us examine the candi 
dates who registered. Of the 354 analyzed, 


242 were men and of these 200 were maz 


ried. On the other hand, there were 112 
women, only 10 of them married The 
men fall largely in the 31-40 age group with 
Almost 50 per cent 
(51 of 112) 
11-50 
or per cent, 


another 75 under 31. 
of the women were under 31 
with 23 from 31-40 and 25 
There were 10 women over 50, 
while only 2 per cent of the men regist 


from 


red 
were that age. 

In considering the wishes of the 
cants, we noted that almost all of 
would consider positions 
April and October, 1957 (351 out of 354) 
Many of them would go anywhere and con 
sider any salary. Of the geographic pref 
erences expressed, the East and Midwes 
were the most popular, with a small group 
of men preferring the West. The South 
had the fewest and several in the “open’ 
group stated that they would consider any 
location except the deep South. 

The salary range given as minimum 
showed that almost all the applicants wanted 
over $4,000 and most of them preferred 


apph 
them 


open between 


$5,000 or better. It was interesting to note 
that the salary desired did not 
incide with the degree held; that is, 
Master’s applicants asked for more money 
than doctoral candidates and frequently 
applicants had high salary 


Ihe men on the whole requested 


always co 


some 


the 
demands. 
more salary but many of them were older 
and had more experience than the women. 
It was difficult to analyze the applicants 
in terms of previous experience since many 


younge! 


EXPERIENCE & PRESENT POSITION 





Counselor 
Dean, Stud 
Guidance, Pupil Personnel 


Personnel, Administration 
Principal 

Psychologist 

Social Worker 

Student, Teaching Assistant 
Professor, Teacher 

Not Given, Miscellaneous 

None 
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of them had held a variety of positions. In 
listing them, we placed them in the cate- 
gory of the educational world where they 
had the most working experience or in that 
area of the most recent experience. 
applicants gave only their recent experi- 
ence or experience relevant to the position 
they were seeking. The largest experience 
group was counseling, with teaching second 
and deans and college administration 
workers third. In noting the present posi- 
tions, again counseling was first for both 
sexes. For the men, guidance and school 
personnel came second and college person- 
nel third. The women had their second 
largest number as students and teaching as- 
sistants. This fact related to their 
younger age and lower salary demands 
rheir third group in size was college deans, 
assistant deans, and personnel workers 


was 


POSITION DESIRED 





Female 


Counselor ; 36 
Dean, Administration , 57 
Foreign Service 
Guidance 
Open 
Psychologist 
Public Relations 
Social Worker 
Teacher, Professor 
TOTAL 242 112 


What did they want to do? The men 
favored counseling positions, with deans 
and administration second, and 
guidance in schools third. The women 
wanted college administration, with counsel 
ing as second choice. This category in 
cludes those wanting residence counseling 
The group had studied for advanced dé 
grees, of them doctorates. There 
were only 15 men and 3 women with 
Bachelor’s degrees. Of the men, 116 had 
earned their Master’s or are candidates this 
Of the women, 83 had theirs or are 
There were 110 men 
who were 


college 


many 


year. 
working toward it. 
who had doctoral degrees or 
completing work on this degree, and 26 of 
the women fell in this category. 


Some 


Ihe Center was a most active place 
throughout the Convention. Of the candi- 
dates who registered with the Center, 277 
visited the Center at least once. Many of 
them came frequently as there were 548 re- 
corded visits. In addition, 214 interviews 
were held by the applicants at the Center 
with 100 employers. A total of 198 employ 
ers registered positions with the Center. 

The Center seemed to serve all of the 
APGA Divisions. Of the candidates who be 
longed to only one Division, NVGA headed 
the list for men and ACPA for women 
There were 75 men belonging to more than 
one Division with NVGA again the most 
popular. Of the women with dual member- 
ship, NVGA and ACPA were the most popu 
lar. In the statistical report, candidates 
were listed under the one or two divisions 
mentioned first on their application form 
When more than two divisions were given, 
the others were not considered. In tabu 
lating it was necessary to take the first 
number (those belonging to only one divi 
sion) and add half the second numbe1 
(those with dual membership) since those 
with two memberships are listed under 
both in the second column. 


DIVISION MEMBERSHIP 





—_MALE- 
Dual 


FEMALE 
Single Dual 


Organizations 


Meml ership Single 


ACPA 


30 38 59 21 
ASCA 22 33 10 7 
NVGA 78 63 23 23 
NAGSCT 0 
SPATE § 0 
Not given 33 1] 


Porat 83 


A follow up study is planned for the Fall 
to ascertain how many placements were 
made through the Center. With the wide 
range of both applicants and positions, it is 
hoped that the Center will be used by even 
larger numbers in the future.—Compiled by 
Betsy JAMEs, Member, APGA Placement 
Committee, and Director, Vocational Bu- 
reau, Skidmore College, Saratoga Springs, 
New York. 
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From the Executive Secretary... 





O° ANOTHER PAGE of this issue appears 
an announcement concerning gifts 
for the APGA Building Fund. The Execu- 
tive Council would like to see all of the 
Life Subscriptions taken up. A few are 
still available, but in addition to the Life 
Subscriptions the Building Fund is going 
to depend a great deal upon the gifts of 
those who are the strength and support of 
the Association. Gifts in the form of cur- 
rent payments are, of course, warmly wel 
comed by those who have the financial re- 
sponsibility for the new building, but gifts 
can be pledged over the course of several 
years. It would be a very fine tribute to 
the entire Association if most of the mem- 
bership either took out a Life Subscription 
and/or added their names to the list of 
donors. 

But the Building Fund is more than a 
monetary matter. It should be visualized 
as a step forward in the development of 
guidance in this country. There will be 
more about this in a subsequent issue but 
let us talk now just about the present fund. 

As of September 1, there were 135 Life 
Subscriptions, 30 Prepaid Members, and 81 
persons who had contributed. The total 
on hand September | was $13,285. This is 
an excellent beginning. By the time you 
read this column we hope that all of the 
figures will be much higher. 

Dr. Froehlich has had to relinquish the 
active management of the finances but he 
was able to turn the work over to a very 
fitting successor, Dr. C. C. Dunsmoor, who 
has now accepted the responsibility for 
the entire financial activity for the build- 
ing. This is a spot that requires a great 
deal of thought, work, and cooperation from 
the membership. 

Although the process is somewhat pain- 
ful, nevertheless it is heartening to find that 
APGA is slowly emerging from the shoe- 
string financing that has been such a handi- 
cap. This is a tribute to the membership. 
Representing the best in guidance and per- 
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sonnel work, the members of APGA, as a 
group, are undoubtedly the most fore- 
sighted, strong, and devoted professional 
group in this country. 

APGA’s concern is not devoted entirely 
to financial matters, but includes many in 
portant professional matters, a few of which 
can be mentioned here. 

A section of the Association News carries 
the story of the creation of the new Ameri- 
can Board on Professional Standards in Vo 
I hope you will read 
this Board is 


cational Counseling. 
this because the creation of 
a very important professional step that has 
been taken by the Association. I think we 
should look forward to the day when many 
more counseling agencies than at present 
are seeking evaluations by the Board. In 
fact, it should become a common practice 
for counseling agencies to recognize th 
necessity for having such evaluations and 
listings. 

Very important at this time is the actior 
that may develop from the Second Report o! 
the President’s Committee on Education B 
yond the High School. (Available from 
the Superintendent of Documents, U. S 
Government Office of Education have been 
working on further recommendations to 
try to get into practice the initial recom 
mendations contained in the Second Report. 
The Report gave a strong emphasis to the 
necessity for guidance and personnel serv 
ices in secondary schools and colleges. Dr. 
Frank L. Sievers’ Guidance and Pupil Per 
sonnel Section has been preparing recom 
upon which APGA has 
It is possible that this will be a 


mendations col 
laborated. 
major development in guidanc 
legislation may possibly emerge, and if so, 
APGA will take the professional society 
role in developing such legislation. APGA 
is in the same relationship to the Guidance 
and Pupil Personnel Services of the U. § 
Office of Education as the National Educa 
tion Association is to its counterparts in 
the U. S. Office.—Artuur A. Hitcucock 


because 








WHO’S WHO 


—and Where 





Maupe A. STEWART, visiting Professor at 
the University of Illinois this summer, 
joined the staff of Ohio State University in 
September as Associate Professor of Psy- 
chology and member of the staff of the Dean 
of Women. She was previously Associate 
Professor of Guidance and Special Educa- 
tion at Southern Illinois University, Car- 
bondale, III. 


ELIzABETH S. JOHNSON, former Chief of 
the Division of Child Labor and Youth 
Employment, U. S. Department of Labor, 
Washington, D. C., has resigned to become 
Director of Women and Children, Penn- 
sylvania Department of Labor and Industry, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. ELLA KETCHIN 
will replace her as Acting Chief of the Di- 
vision of Child Labor and Youth Employ- 
ment. 


Douctas D. DiLLenseck, Guidance Di- 
rector at White Plains, N. Y., High School, 
has accepted a position as Guidance Direc- 
tor at the North Shore High School, Glen 

lead, Long Island, N. Y. 


Puiturp I. Ciark, former Director of Stu- 
dent Personnel at Teachers College of Con- 
necticut, has become Associate Dean of Men 
it Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


EvLIzABETH A. GREENLEAF, who has been 
Coordinator of Student Activities at South- 
ern Illinois University, Carbondale, III., has 
become Associate Dean of Students, San 
Jose State College, San Jose, Calif. 


James T. Lairp, who has been Supervisor 
of Psychological Services, West Virginia 


State Board of Vocational Education, Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation Division, has accepted 
a position as Chief Psychologist at the 
Spencer, W. Va., State Hospital. 


Rev. WILLIAM B. KeENwortTHey, JR., who 
has been Director of the Pastoral Counsel- 
ing Center, Holy Trinity By The Sea, Day- 
tona Beach, Fla., is now Pastoral Coun- 
selor at the Cathedral Church of St. Luke 
in Orlando, Fla. 


Craupe Grant, former Head, Depart- 
ment of Educational Psychology, Univer- 
sity of Utah, is now Professor in the De- 
partment of Guidance and Personnel Ad 
ministration, New York University. He 
replaces Dr. Puitip ZLATCHIN who heads 
Counseling Psychology in the Department 
of Psychology, Graduate School, New York 
University. 


Martin HameBurcer, formerly of New 
Haven State Teachers College, New Haven, 
Conn., has joined the Guidance Depart- 
ment of New York University as Assistant 
Professor. 


Betty SoLtpwepeL, Assistant Professor at 
Illinois State Normal University, has joined 
the staff of New York University for one 
year as Research and Teaching Fellow. 


BERNARD L. PALMER, of Sandusky, Ohio, 
has been appointed full-time Guidance 
Counselor for the Perkins Schools System in 
Erie County, Ohio. This constitutes a 
“first” for the entire Schools System, as 
none of the schools has ever previously had 
a full-time guidance counselor. 


Paut L. CAMBRELENG, former Associate 
Professor in Personnel Relations at the 
Newark College of Engineering, Newark, 
New Jersey, and Counselor in the college’s 
Testing and Guidance Division for a num- 
ber of years, has been appointed Executive 
Associate in the Personnel Relations Depart- 
ment. 


Deceased: oun A. Cooper, Consulting 
Psychologist for the Memorial Park School 
for Exceptional Children, El Paso, Texas. 
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Socio- Guidramas 


—so HIGHLY RECOMMENDED for helping 
young people with their problems— 
WHAT are Socio-Guidramas? 


7- to 10-minute playlets presenting real-life problems of young people. 
WHERE are Socio-Guidramas Used? 

High school and college classes; school assemblies; group guidance; 
training classes; church groups; youth gatherings; etc. 

WHY are Socio-Guidramas Used? 

To stimulate wholesome, intelligent discussion under competent leade rship. To lead young people, 
parents, teachers, counselors and other educators toward a better appreciation and understanding 
of each other's points of view and to aid them in working out their problems in a mutually satisfa 

tory fashion. 

HOW are Socio-Guidramas Presented? 

By young people acting out the several roles in each playlet, with or without props and scenery 


parent meetings; counselor 


Educators everywhere praise Socio-Guidramas! 
Twenty-four Lively Titles: 
SG-1 AFTER HIGH SCHOOL—WHAT? SG-13 TRUST—ABSENT 
Shall! {t be college or father’s business 4 roles Parents don't trust teen- neser 2 us bs 
SG-2 MA AND SUE—ON A JOB INTERVIEW seve 3% 
To go or not to go with daughter for job. ae SG-14 SHALL WE GO SIEADY? 
SG-3 HIGH SCHOOL WEDDING ELLE 
Are seniors ready for marriag 
“A” IS FOR BROTHER 

Non-studious brother VS studious brother 
SG-5 MIKE, THE MECHANIC 
Mother: “Be a professional, not a mechanic”... . 
SG-6 LATE DATE 
Daughter's dating hours disturb father 

8G-1-8G-6 by Sarah Splaver Ph.D. 
SG-7 CONFIDENCE—ZERO 
Mother seeks perfection, child loses confidence. . 

by Milton Schwebel Ph.D. 

SG-8 “BUT DAD, EVERYBODY DRIVESI" 
Parents fearful, refuse son use of family car... . . . 
SG-9 LQ. HIGH—AMBITION LOW 
Son loves fun, views studies with disdain 


5 roles 
Father vetoes a ~agers’ g +> steady 


by Ge rtrude orrester Ex 
$G-15 “DO'S” AND “DON'TS” ON. DATES 
Teen-agers date, debate, separate 
SG-16 BOTTLE OF TROUBLE 
Strong drink brings st rong words 
4 roles 8G-15- 8G-16 by Robert M. Goldenson Ph.D 
SG-17 JILL AND PERRY GO MILITARY 
Senior wants to quit school for army 

by Sarah Splaver Ph.D 
$G-18 “LOOK WHO'S SMOKING" 
Daughter caught pis! Sonqente in hand 
* Krumacher Ed.D 

$G-19 PARENTS. CAN BE PROBLEMS 
Parents ue, son refuses to take sides 
SG-20 TELEPHONITIS 
Daughter iid to phone, father angry 
4roiee SG-21 TIMID TEEN 


5 roles 


5 roles 


5 roles 


6 roles 
4 roles 
5 roles 
5 roles 


5 roles 


8G-8-8G-9 by Jane Krumacher Ed.D. 


SG-10 WHO'S DELINQUENT? 
Adolescent clashes with cranky neighbor beaeee 
by David Goodman Ed.D. 


SG-11 YOUR FRIENDS—WHO CHOOSES THEM? 
Mother picks daughter's dates; objection!. . rol 


SG-12 “GRANNY, THIS ISN'T 1890" 
Three generations under one roof! 
8G-11-8G-12 by Velma D. Hayden Ph.D. 


12 pages each . 


5 roles 


5 roles 


Shyness hampers ae nt's social activities 
$G-22 TOO YOUNG TO DATE 
Wow old should dating girls and boys be? 

G-19-8G-22 by Willa Norris 
SG-23 “EVERY KID'S GOT ON 
Should parents give child everything he wants? 

by Sarah Splaver Ph.D 
SG-24 CAREER CHOICE—WHEN? 
Decide now, father insists: son resists 
by William H. Atkins Ed.D 


- 50¢ per copy. 


7 roles 


Ed Ne & Buford Steffire Ed.D 


7 roles 


4 roler 





Order YOUR Copies NOW 





489 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
Indicate no. of copies after title number) 
-7 $G-10 $G-13 


OCCU-PRESS ° 
crams send me the following: 


10% discount on purchases of entire series of Socio-Guidramas 
10% discount on purchases of 5 to 9 copies of SAME TITLE 
20% discount on purchases of 10 or more of SAME TITLE 
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DIRECTORY OF BRANCHES— 


1957-1958 





Arizona 
Arizona Personnel and 
Guidance Association 
APGA) 


Arkansas 
Arkansas 
Guidance 

Pending 


Personnel and 
Association 
APGA) 


California 
Long Beach Guidance and 
Personnel Association 
NVGA 


Los Angeles Branch 
NVGA) 


Northern California Guid- 
ance Association (APGA, 
NVGA) 


Sacramento Area Per- 
sonnel and Guidance As- 
APGA) 


sociation 


Personnel and 


Association 


San Diego 
Guidance 
NVGA) 


Colorado 
Denver Area Personnel 
and Guidance Association 
APGA, NVGA) 


University of Colorado 


Branch (NVGA) 


Pres, Max Kaslo, 4120 N 55th Ave, Glendale 

Pres-Elect, Miriam A Geyer, 2017 N Tucson Blvd, Tucson 

Corres Sec, Sara Moyne Jamison, 1921 E Palm Lane, Phoenix 
Record Sec, Robert Heimann, Sch Educ, Arizona State Coll, Tempe 
Treas, Robert L Plunkett, Box 733, Casa Grande 


Pres, Dean Andrew, Dir Couns, Southern State Coll, Magnolia 

Pres-Elect, Grace Vineyard, Couns for Women, Henderson State Tchrs Coll, 
Arkadelphia 

Sec, Minnie Lee Mayhan, Voc Couns, North Little Rock HS, North Little 


Rock 
Treas, Charles Morehead, Dir Couns & Guid, Arkansas Polytech Coll, 


Russellville 


Pres, Dan W Langston, Dir Child Welfare Serv, Bd of Educ, 255 E 8th St, 
Long Beach 

Vice-Pres, Ruth Martinson, Long Beach State Coll, Long Beach 

Sec, Ruth Nold, Jordan HS, Long Beach 

Treas, Vivian Wehrli, Jordan HS, Long Beach 


Pres, Harold J] Reed, Div Resch & Guid, Los Angeles Co Schs, 808 N Spring 
St, Los Angeles 12 

Pres-Elect, Clarence Eliason, Jr, Columbia Broadcasting System, 6121 Sun- 
set Blvd, Hollywood 28 

Sec, Ruth D Samson, Los Angeles State Coll, 5280 Gravois Ave, Los Angeles 
32 


Treas, Louis DeGregory, Hughes Aircraft Co, Fullerton 


Pres, Margaret Holland, San Francisco City & Co Sch, San Francisco 
Pres-Elect, Lawrence Stewart, Sch Educ, Univ California, Berkeley 
Sec-Treas, Mary K Murphy, San Francisco City & Co Sch, San Francisco 


Pres, Lorine Aughinbaugh, American River Jr Coll, 1333 Grand Ave, Del 
Paso Heights 

Pres-Elect, Joseph Ferreira, S Sacramento Sch Dist. 2930 2ist Ave, Sacra- 
mento 20 

Sec-Treas, Lois Shellhammer, Sacramento Co, 30 Court House, Sacramento 


Pres, E Evan Shaffer, Jr, 1341 Plum, San Diego 6 

Vice-Pres, C Darsie Anderson, 47 Minot Ave, Chula Vista 
Corres Sec, Betty Phelps, 4767 Appleton St, San Diego 17 
Record Sec, Robert Welch, 546 Del Mar Ave, Chula Vista 
Treas, John Kleinfelter, 635 Carlow St, San Diego 19 


Pres, Dora Shellenbarger, 1588 Detroit St, Denver 6 
Pres-Elect, Howard Mausner, 375 S Forest, Denver 22 
Sec, David W Merrill, 170 Oneida St, Denver 22 

Treas, Willis B Lamson, Opportunity School, 13th & Welton St, Denver 2 


Pres, Anna Marie Huston, 1044 12th St, Boulder 
Vice-Pres, Richard L Nash, 955 16th, Boulder 

Sec, Jo Ann Sill, Univ Colorado, Boulder 

Treas, John E Armstrong, 111 E Grand Ave, Pueblo 
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Connecticut 
Connecticut Personnel and 
Guidance Association 
(APGA, NVGA) 


Delaware 
Delaware Personnel and 
Guidance Association 
NVGA) 


District of Columbia 
National Capital Area Per 
sonnel and Guidance As- 
sociation (APGA, NVGA) 


Florida 
Big Bend Personnel and 
Guidance Association 


APGA) 


North Florida Personnel 
and Guidance Association 
APGA, NVGA) 


South Florida 
and Personnel 
NVGA) 


Guidance 
Association 


Georgia 
Georgia Personnel and 
Guidance Association 
(APGA, NVGA) 


Hawaii 
Hawaii Personnel and 
Guidance Association 
APGA. NVGA) 


Ilinois 
Chicago Guidance and 
Personnel Association 
NVGA) 


Indiana 
Central Indiana Personnel 
and Guidance Association 
APGA, NVGA) 


Northeastern Indiana Per- 
sonnel and Guidance Asso- 
ciation (NVGA) 
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Pres, Alfred R Weiff, Dir Stu Pers Serv, Univ Bridgeport, Bridgeport 
Pres-Elect, Robert P Hopkins, Admin Asst, Bd Educ, Milford 
Sch 


Sec, Dorothy Nelson, Asst Dir Pupil Pers Serv, West Hartford Public 
7 Whitney Lane, West Hartford , 
Treas, C Hess Haagen, Dir Couns, Wesleyan Unis 


Middlet 


wn 


Rehoboth Beach 
Wilmingtor 


Pres, Cecile Walker, Rehoboth Spec Sch Dist 
Vice-Pres, Oscar G Carrington, 1324 French St 
Sec, Helen Griffiths, Claymont HS, Claymont 

Treas, Madeline Burton, Howard HS, Wilmington 


Pres, Bennetta B Washington, 408 T St, NW, Washington | 
Pres-Elect, Leonard M Miller, 2013 Rosemont Ave NW, W 

Sec, Gertrude T Bigman, 5113 41st St, NW, Washington 

Treas, William J Cassell, 2615 N Nottingham St, Arlington 7 Virgin 


Pres, John P Cummer, Res Couns, Florida State Univ, Tallahassee 

Pres-Elect, Mildred Wilfong, Tchr & Voc Couns, Leon HS, Tallahassee 

Sec.-Treas, John E Hay, Supv Couns & Serv to Handicapped, Florida $ 
Emp! Serv, Tallahassee 


Pres, Fred E King, 1918 NE 6th Terr, Gainesville 

Pres-Elect, David Lane, 443 NW 33rd Ave, Gainesville 

Sec-Treas, Kathleen § Wakefield 

Pres, Marvin D Griep, Supv Guid for Voc Educ, Bd Public Instr, 1410 NI 
2nd Ave, Miami 

Vice-Pres, M A Negrich, Bd Public Insts 
St, North Miami 

Sec-Treas, Eleanor E Matteson, Bd Public 
NW 3rd St, Miami 


North Miami HS NI 


Inst 


Kinlock Park Jr HS, 4338 


Pres, James A Strickland, 208 Knowles Bidg, Georgia Inst of Tech, Atlanta 
Pres-Elect, Douglas Gold, 575 Mt Paran Rd, NW, Atlanta 


Sec-Treas, Zola Marshall, 370 Cherokee Pl, SF, Atlanta 


Pres, Susan Daniels, Dir Bur Stu Activities, Univ Hawaii, Hor 

Pres-Elect, Wah Jim Lee, Acting Dir, Occup Info & Guid Serv 
Instr, PO Box 2360, Honolulu 4 

Sec, Mary G Sutherland, Stu Activities Dir, McKinley 
Honolulu 

Treas, R A Mitchell, Jr, Asst Dir Public Rel, 
Kapiolani Blvd, Honolulu 


HS, 1039 S Kine § 


Hawaii Emp! ¢ 


Pres, Arthur H Ryden, Niles Twp HS, Skokie 

Vice-Pres, Nancy C Wimmer, SRA 57 Grand Ave, Chicago 10 

Sec, Marie M Tilton, Pers Dir, Field Enterprises, Inc, Merchandise Ma 
Chicago 54 

Treas, Cora E Shipherd, Il] Bell Telephone Co, 309 W W 
Chicago 6 


Pres, Rudolph R Schreiber, Assoc Psych Serv, 11 W 28th 

Pres-Elect, Gene L Schwilck, Dir Pers Serv, Washington 
Dist, Indianapolis 

Sec, Alma Christopher, Shortridge HS, Indianapolis 

Treas, Max Bugh, Dir Couns, Anderson Public Sch, Anderson 


Indian ipolis 
Twp Met Sct 


Pres, Joseph H Rowden, Lincoln Nat! Life Ins Co, 1301 S Harrison § 
Fort Wayne 
Vice-Pres, Frances Plumanns, 2004 Dodge Ave, Fort Wayne 





Northern Indiana Branch 


(NVGA) 


lowa 
Iowa Personnel and Guid- 
ance Association 
APGA, NVGA) 


Kansas 
Kansas Guidance 
tion (NVGA) 


Associa- 


Kentucky 
Kentucky Personnel and 
Guidance Association 
NVGA) 


Louisiana 
Louisiana State 
NVGA) 


Branch 


Maryland 
Maryland Personnel and 
Guidance Association 
APGA, NVGA) 


Massachusetts 
Greater Boston 
and Guidance 
(APGA, NVGA) 


Personnel 
Association 


Western Massachusetts Per- 
sonnel and Guidance Asso- 
ciation (NVGA) 


Personnel and Guidance 
Association of Worcester 
County (APGA, NVGA) 


Michigan 
Guidance Association of 
Detroit and Vicinity 
(APGA, NVGA) 


Lansing Area Personnel 
and Guidance Association 


232 


Sec, Kenneth Feuerbach, 902 N Anthony, Fort Wayne 
Treas, Kenneth Rapp, 1208 Orchard, Fort Wayne 


Pres, V C Harter, Central Jr Sr HS, South Bend 

Vice-Pres, Martin Stamm, School City Admin, 228 S St Joseph St, South 
Bend 

Sec, Mary Hoopengardner, 223 Lincoln Way E, Mishawaka 

Treas, Ruth Kelly, LaPorte HS, LaPorte 


Pres, Stuart Tiedeman, Drake Univ, Des Moines 

Vice-Pres, Don Hempstead, Dir Guid, Davenport HS, Davenport 
Vice-Pres, Helen Fullerton, Couns, Mason City HS, Mason City 
Sec-Treas, Ray Bryan, Iowa State Coll, Ames 


Pres, R Wray Strowig, Assoc Prof Educ & Psych, Kansas State Tchrs Coll 


Pittsburg 
Pres-Elect, Ralph Rogers, Couns, Manhattan HS, Manhattan 
Sec-Treas, Lorene Stone, Couns, Marshall Intermed Sch, Wichita 


Pres, Richard § Kneisel, 3306 Wellingmoor Ave, Louisville 5 
Vice-Pres, Caroll Tyrell, Guid Couns, DuPont Manual Jr HS, Louisville 
Sec-Treas, William F Kelly, Div Adult Educ, Univ Louisville, Louisville 


Vice-Pres, E E Puls, Dean Div Applied Sciences, Southeastern Louisiana 
Coll, Hammond 

Sec-Treas, Frank A France, Dir Stu 
Orleans 


Pers, New Orleans Academy, New 


Pres, James F Leslie, Towson Sr HS, Hillside & Cedar Ave, Towson 4 


Vice-Pres, William H DeWolff, Jr, Forest Park HS, Chatham Rd & Eldorad 
Ave, Baltimore 7 

Sec, Harry C Hendrickson, Dept Educ, Calvert & 23rd Sts, Baltimore 8 

Treas, Bertha Mercer, Sch #228, Rappolla St & Foster Ave, Baltimore 24 


Pres, Donald K Tucker, Asst Prof Educ, Northeastern Univ, Boston 

Pres-Elect, Joan F Bishop, Dir Placement Off, Wellesley Coll, Wellesley 

Sec, Amy Wakefield, Head Interviewer, Mass Div Empl Sec, 400 Stuart St 
Boston 

Treas, Carl Birmingham, 51 Oakwood Rd, Newton 


Pres, Roy K Jarecky, Asst Prof Guid, Springfield Coll, Springfield 


Vice-Pres, Margaret Ramos, Asst Prof English & Adv to Foreign Stu, 
American Internat] Coll, Springfield 

Vice-Pres, Charles Oak, Dean, Northampton Commercial Coll, Springfield 

Sec, Mary G Harrington, Dir Guid, Chicopee 


Treas, Amy J Bartlett, Couns, Classical Jr HS, Springfield 


Pres, Rev David R Dunigan, SJ, Dir Off Stu Pers, Coll Holy Cross, Wor 
cester 10 

Vice-Pres, Justine della Salla, Guid Couns, Leicester HS, Leicester 

Sec, Dorothee G Howe, Industrial Rel Couns, Crompton & Knowles Loom 
Works, 93 Grand St, Worcester 

Treas, Robert B. Phipps, Couns, North HS, Worcester 


Pres, lrene LaLonde, 1411 Coolidge Hwy, River Rouge 18 

Pres-Elect, Richard H Dresher, Dept Guid & Placement Detroit Bd Educ 
1354 Broadway, Detroit 26 

Sec, Bernice M Schreader, Chadsey HS, 5335 Martin, Detroit 10 

Treas, Robert F Hopkins, 25053 Dartmouth, Dearborn 8 


Pres, Frances B Schneider, Pattengill Jr HS, Lansing 
Pres-Elect, James Coster, Mich State Univ, East Lansing 
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APGA, NVGA) 


Wolverine Personnel and 
Guidance Association 


APGA, NVGA) 


Minnesota 
Iwin City Vocational 
Guidance Association 
(NVG A) 


Missouri 
Heart of America Person- 
nel and Guidance Associa- 
tion (APGA, NVGA) 


Missouri Ozarks Branch 
NVGA) 


St. Louis Branch 
APGA, NVGA) 


Nebraska 
Nebraska Personnel and 
Guidance Association 
(APGA) 


New Jersey 
New Jersey Personnel and 
Guidance Association 
APGA, NVGA 


New Mexico 
New Mexico Personnel and 
Guidance Association 
(APGA, NVGA) 


New York 
Binghamton Area Associa- 
ation of Student Personnel 


Services (NVGA) 


District Guidance 
(APGA, 


Capital 
Association 
NVGA) 
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Sec, Iris McCarty, Everett HS, Lansing 
Treas, Marguerite Troyer, Gier Park Sch, Lansing 


Pres, Awyn N Schultze, Cody HS, Detroit 

Vice-Pres, Kenneth Rollins, Dir Guid & 
Jackson 

Sec, George Hyry, Dir Guid, Laboratory Sch, Eastern Mich Coll, Ypsilanti 

Treas, Rex Nottingham, Mgr, Mich State Empl Serv, Ann Arbor 


Adjust, Jackson Public Sch, 


Pres, Ashby Gaskins, Mpls Urban I eague, Northwestern Federal Bldg, 730 
Hennepin Ave, Minneapolis 5 

Vice-Pres, Marvin Dunnette, Adv Emp! Rel Resch, Minn Mining & Mfg 
Co, 900 Bush Ave, St Paul 

Sec-Treas, Irving G Nudell, Jewish Voc Off, 244 Citizens Aid Bldg, Minne 
apolis 


Pres, Margaret L Taylor, Northeast HS, 415 Van Brunt, Kansas City 

Pres-Elect, Joseph B dePeyster, 4805 Liberty, Kansas City 

Sec-Treas, Sarah R Weatherly, Univ Kansas City, 5100 Rockhill Rd, Kansas 
City 


Pres, Homer Long, Dean Men, Southwest Missouri State Coll, Springfield 
Vice-Pres, John Sweeney, Dean Boys, Central HS, Springfield 
Vice-Pres, Fred Balden, Jr Couns, Parkview HS, Springfield 

Vice-Pres, Maxine Dippert, Couns, Houston HS, Houston 

Sec-Treas, Nell Madden, Central HS, Springfield 

N Gran 


Pres, Rev Francis T Severin, SJ, Dept Psych, St Louis Univ, 221 


Blvd, St Louis 3 
Vice-Pres, Charles Collins, Asst Prin, McKinley HS, 2156 Russell, St Louis 4 
Record Sec, Charles § Via, Couns, Kirkwood HS, 801 W Essex Ave, Kirk 
wood 22 
Corres Sec, 
Univ, St Louis 5 
Treas, Inez Howard, Couns, Webster Groves HS, 100 Selma Ave 
Groves 19 


Pairlee Stinson, Adult Couns Serv, Univ Coll, Washington 


Webster 


Pres, B Gale Oleson, Univ Omaha, Omaha 
Pres-Elect, Irene Moerer, Couns, Grand Island HS, Grand Island 
Sec-Treas, Harold Reeves, Scottsbluff HS, Scottsbluff 


Pres, Carrie R Losi, City Dir Guid, Bd Educ, Newark 2 
Vice-Pres, (South) Claude Couch, Dir Guid, HS, Bridgeton 
Vice-Pres, (Central) George King, Dir Guid, Springfield 
Vice-Pres, (North) Dora Ames, Dir Guid, HS, Rockaway 
Sec-Treas, Eleanor Hawk, Dir Guid, HS, New Brunswick 


Pres, A A Wellck, Dir Couns & Test Serv, Univ New Mexico, Albuquerque 

Vice-Pres, T V Calkins, Tech Supv, Couns Serv, Reg Off, Vets Admin, I 1th 
& Tijeras, Albuquerque 

Sec-Treas, John P Flores, Voc Adv, Couns Serv, Reg Off, Vets Admin, 11th 
& Tijeras, Albuquerque 


Pres, James McVean, Broome Tech Comm Coll, Binghamton 

Vice-Pres, Robert Lafferty, Candor Central Sch, Candor 

Sec, Anthony Sacco, Susquehanna Valley Central Sch, Julius Rogers Sch 
M R 95, Binghamton 

Treas, James Hogan, East Jr HS, Binghamton 


Pres, William E Hopke, Guid Supv, Central Sch, Canajoharic 
Vice-Pres, Carl Colvin 


Sec-Treas, Cora Tobin 





Central New York 
Guidance Association 


NVGA) 


Long Island Personnel and 
Guidance Association 
APGA, NVGA 


Mid-Hudson Branch 


NVGA) 


Mohawk Valley Branch 
NVGA) 


Personnel 
Association 


New York City 
and Guidance 
APGA, NVGA) 


Rochester Personnel and 
Guidance Association 


(NVGA) 


Putnam Rock- 
and Guid- 
(APGA, 


Westchester 
land Personnel 
ance Association 


NVGA) 


Western New York Person 
nel and Guidance Associa 
tion APGA, NVGA) 


North Carolina 


North Carolina Branch 


NVGA 


North Dakota 


Personnel 
Association 


North Dakota 
and Guidance 
APGA) 


Ohio 


Area Vocational 
Association 


Akron 
Guidance 
NVGA 


Pres, F Birt Evans, Dir Guid, Baldwinsville Academy & Central Sch, 


Baldwinsville 

Vice-Pres, Janet Haynes, Couns, Salt City Sch, Liverpool 

Sec, Jean Lovas, Curran Secretarial Center, The Skyline, 753 James St, 
Syracuse 


Treas, Archibald Stuart, Council of Social Agcies, Syracuse 


Pres, Marion Byrnes, Guid Dir, Southside HS, Rockville Centre 

Pres-Elect, William Ichultheis, 6 Roxbury Rd, Farmingdale 

Sec, Edwin Carine, Jr, Academy of Aeronautics, LaGuardia Airport, Flush- 
ing 71 

Treas, Eileen Brennan, Guid Dir, North HS, Valley Stream 


Pres, Georgianna Gurney, Wappingers Central Sch, Wappingers Falls 
Vice-Pres, Leo Flax, Walden HS, Walden 

Sec, Margaret Byrne, Arlington HS, Poughkeepsie 

Treas, Virginia igou, 43 Mannheim St, New Paltz 


Pres, Stuart Cramer, West Canada Valley Central Sch, Middleville 
Vice-Pres, Jean Van Buren, Whitesboro Central Sch, Whitesboro 
Sec-Treas, Carolyn Laird, 316 W Thomas St, Rome 


> 


Pres, Emerson Coyle, Asst Supv, Div Couns & Guid, Brooklyn Coil, 


Brooklyn 10 

Pres-Elect, Genevieve Hunter, Dir 
New York City 10 

Sec, Anthony Fantaci, Sr Emp] Consult, NYS Dept Labor, 500 8th Ave, 
New York City 18 

Treas, Lawrence A Lansner, Placement Couns, Fed Empl & Guid Serv, 42 
E 4ist St, New York City 17 


Archdiocesan Voc Serv, 122 E 22nd St, 


Pres, Arthur L Assum, Asst Prof Educ, Univ Rochester, Rochester 

Vice-Pres, Donald A Long, Psych, Rochester Products Div, General Motors 
Corp, Rochester 

Vice-Pres, Joseph M Cappiello, Guid Couns, [Irondequoit HS, Rochester 

Sec, Neva A Jackling, Guid Couns, E Rochester HS, East Rochester 

Treas, Gerard H Tucker, Dir Placement, St Johns Fisher Coll, Rochester 


Pres, Thomas J Hand, Couns, New Rochelle HS, New Rochelle 
Vice-Pres, Basil Emerson, Dir Pupil Pers Serv, Nyack HS, Nyack 
Sec, Mary Mix, Admis Couns, Katherine Gibbs Sch, New York City 
Treas, Lew Wilson, Couns, Voc Ediic & Ext Bd of Putnam Co, Carmel 


Pres, Gordon J Klopf, State Univ NY, Coll for Tchrs, 1300 Elmwood Ave, 
suffalo 22 

Pres-Elect, Margaret Hock, Lockport Sr HS, Lockport 

Corres Sec, Alice M Vaughn, Orchard Park HS, Orchard Park 

Record Sec, Harry Stonbro, East Aurora HS, East Aurora 

Treas, Thomas Sonne, Vets Admin, Buffalo 


Pres, Robert Colver, Asst Dir Bur Testing & Guid, Duke Univ, Durham 
Sec-Treas, Louise Latham, Dean Women, North Carolina Coll at Durham, 


Durham 


Pres, Oscar Gjernes, Emp] Specialist, State Empl Serv, Box 568, Bismarck 


Pres-Elect, Dan Sillers, Dean Men, State Tchrs Coll, Minot 
Sec-Treas, James D Mathisen, State Dir Guid, Dept Public Instr, Bismarck 


Pres, E Paul Morehouse, 1401 Indianola Ave, Akron 5 
Vice-Pres, Robert N Walker, 833 Elmore Ave, Akron 2 
Vice-Pres, Thomas Augustine, 908 Bisson Ave, Akron 7 
Vice-Pres, Robert C Culver, 828 Silvercrest Ave, Akron 14 
Sec, Dorothy Holloway, 601 Nome Ave, Akron 20 

Treas, E June Launtz, 2249 Quayle Dr, Akron 12 
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Central Ohio Guidance Pres, Herman J Peters, Assoc Prof Educ, Old Armory 4, Ohio State Univ 
Association (APGA, Columbus 10 
NVGA) Pres-Llect, Sara Crist, Tchr-Couns, South HS, Columbus 

Sec-Treas, Robert Oates, Univ Couns & Test Serv, Ohio State Univ, Co 


lumbus 10 


Cincinnati Personnel and Pres, Victor Carman, 2036 Dallas, Cincinnati 24 
Guidance Association Pres-Elect, Carl O Peets, 3549 Glen Edge La, Cincinnati 13 
(APGA, NVGA) Sec, Florence Nolte, 3718 Germania Ave, Cincinnati 

Treas, Victoria L Eby, 3418 Cornell Pl, Cincinnati 20 


Miami Valley Guidance Pres, Lloyd Rensel, Guid Center, Univ Dayton, Dayton 
Association (NVGA) 


Northeastern Ohio Per- Pres, Pam Garvin, Voc Guid Supv, Cuyahoga Co Child Welfare Bd, 2400 
sonnel and Guidance Asso- Payne Ave, Cleveland 14 
ciation (APGA, NVGA) Pres-Elect, Walter Nosal, Dir Voc Serv, John Carroll Univ, N Park & 
Miramar Dr, Cleveland 6 
Sec, Florence M Phelps, Empl Mgr, Central Natl Bank of Cleve! 
W Prospect Ave, Cleveland | 
Treas, Ruth Oltman, Voc Couns, Voc Guid Bur, 100! Huran Rd, Cleve 
land 15 


ind 125 


Oregon 
Oregon Personnel and Pres, Frances McGill, 220 NE Beech St, Portland 


Guidance Association 
(APGA, NVGA) 


Pennsylvania 
Conrad Weiser Branch Pres, John H Schrack, Couns, Governor Mifflin Joint Sch, Shillington 


NVGA) Vice-Pres, William H. Wisler, Couns, Reading HS, Reading 
Sec, Roenna Koste, Couns, Conrad Weiser Joint Sch, Wernersville 
Treas, Paul Huffert, Couns, Wilson Joint HS, West Lawn 


Keystone Personnel and Pres, Forrest Doebler, Boiling Springs HS, Boiling Springs 
Guidance Association Vice-Pres, A LeRoy Metzler, William Penn HS, York 
NVGA) Sec, Roberta Wolf, Carlisle Sr HS, Carlisle 

Treas, Brad Hartman, Central Dauphin Joint HS, Harrisburg 


Personnel and Guidance Pres, Rachel D Cox, Dir, Child Study Ctr, Bryn Mawr Coll, Bryn Maw 
Association of Greater Vice-Pres, Margaret P Morgan, Couns, Veterans Guid Ctr, Drexel Inst 
Philadelphia (APGA, Tech, Philadelphia 4 
NVGA) Vice-Pres, Tom W Bull, Dir Placement, 
delphia 2 
Record Sec, John J Rooney, Dir, Guid Ctr, LaSalle Coll, Philadelphia 
Corres Sec, Cletus J McBride, Asst Dir Admis, Peirce 5 Philadelphia 
Treas, Robert W Cope, Supv Prin, Joint Cons Sch, Schwenksville 


Peirce Sch, 1420 Pine St, Phila 


Western Pennsylvania Pres, Ruth E Welty, Div Guid, Pittsburgh Public Sch, Pittsburgh 
Branch (NVGA) Vice-Pres, Hal C Teal, Couns, Taylor Allderdice HS, Pittsburgh 
Sec, Nora I Willetts, Allegheny HS, Pittsburgh 
Treas, Ernest J Bishop, Wilkinsburg HS, Wilkinsburg 


Rhode Island 
Rhode Island Branch Pres, Ray W Houghton, Lockwood Jr HS, Warwick 
(NVGA) Vice-Pres, Ruth Whittaker, Rhode Island Hosp, Providence 
Sec, Max Flaxman, Classical HS, Providenc« 
Treas, Margaret Cullen, Cumberland HS, Cumberland 


Tennessee 
East Tennessee Personnel Pres, Don Resseguie, Guid Couns, Jefferson Jr HS, Oak Ridge 


and Guidance Association Pres-Elect, Oriana B Howley, Guid Dir, Knox Co, Knoxville 
(APGA, NVGA) Sec, Annie W Ward, Dir, Tenn State Test & Guid Program, Univ Ten 
nessee, Knoxville 
Treas, Robyn Walker, Rehab Couns, Tenn Rehab Off, State Off Bldg, 
Knoxville 





Middle Tennessee Branch 


NVGA) 


Texas 
South Texas 
and Guidance 
NVGA Pending 


Personnel 
Association 
APGA) 


Houston Personnel and 
Guidance Association 
(APGA, NVGA) 


Virginia 
Virginia Personnel and 
Guidance Association 
APGA, NVGA) 


Washington 
Puget Sound 
and Guidance 
APGA, NVGA) 


Personnel 
Association 


Wisconsin 
Industrial and Educational 
Counselors Association of 
Milwaukee (NVGA) 


Wisconsin Personnel and 
Guidance Association 


APGA, NVGA) 


Wyoming 
Wyoming Personnel and 
Guidance Association 
APGA, NVGA) 


Canada 
British 
NVGA) 


Columbia Branch 


Maritime Vocational 
Guidance Association 
NVGA) 


Pres, G Harold Massey, Dean Stu, Belmont Coll, Nashville 12 
Vice-Pres, Lucille L Atkerson, 2818 Sugar Tree Rd, Nashville 12 
Sec, Margaret Sullivan, 1222 18th Ave, So, Nashville 12 

Treas, Hubert B Crouch, A & I State Campus, Nashville 


Pres, John D Palmer, Dist Mgr, Soc Sec Admin, 309 Dwyer Ave, San 


Antonio 5 

Pres-Elect, L 1 Culpepper, Gouns, Hot Wells Public Sch, 546 Avant, San 
Antonio 

Sec, Geneva H Short, Eloise Japhet Sch, 518 Weismann, San Antonio 12 

Treas, Charles Kasper, Couns Psych, Vets Admin, 307 Dwyer Ave, San 
Antonio 5 


Pres, Jack V Donoghue, Supvy Tech Serv, US Emp] Comm, 1950 Dryden, 
Apt 4, Houston 

Pres-Elect, Jerold Scott, 3101 Southmore Ave, Houston 

Sec, Dona Williamson, 4377 N McGregor Way, Houston 

Treas, Jesse Willis, 1429 Godwin St, Houston 


Pres, Kathryn G Cook, Supv Guid, Arlington Co Schs, 1426 N Quincey St, 
Arlington 

Vice-Pres, George O McClary, Coord Guid, Richmond City Sch, Richmond 

Vice-Pres, John D Kirby, Pers Dir, CkO Railway, Richmond 

Vice-Pres, Richard B Brooks, Prof Educ, Longwood Coll, Farmville 

Sec-Treas, Mary Sue Muckenfuss, Couns, John Marshall HS, Richmond 


Pres, Gordon H Scribner, Couns, Edmonds HS, 19818 Maplewood Dr, 
Edmonds 

Vice-Pres, Mabel M Peterson, Supv Spec Serv Div, Empl Sec Dept, 3244 
64th Ave SW, Seattle 

Sec, Frances Pierson, Couns, Blaine Jr HS, 919 2ist Ave, N, Seattle 

Treas, Helmer W. Malstrom, Educ Adv, 13th Naval Dist, US Navy Piet 
91, 1134 23rd Ave N, Seattle 


Pres, Lawrence P Blum, Dept Stu Couns, Univ Wisconsin, Milwaukee, 
$202 N Downer Ave, Milwaukee 

Vice-Pres, Mary Ralston, Pers Dept, First Wisc Natl Bank, 743 N Water St 
Milwaukee 3 

Sec-Treas, Terese Buckley, Empl Couns, Wisc State Empl Serv, 161 W 


Wisconsin Ave, Milwaukee 3 


Pres, Henry Schoenfeld, Jr, 4321 N Raymir Pl, Milwaukee 16 
Pres-Elect, Arden C Eichsteadt, 600 W Kilbourn Ave, Milwaukee 3 


Sec, Eleanor A Smith, 738 Park Ave, Beloit 
Treas, Ralph O Mitby, 1130 Sherman Ave, Janesville 


Pres, Roy Morgan, Coord Guid, Cody Public Sch, Cody 

Pres-Elect, Robert Mason, Sch Couns, Laramie HS, Laramie 

Sec-Treas, Verne Nelson, Supv Study Skills Center, Univ 
Laramie 


Wyoming 


Pres, Aileen Mann, 635 Burrard St, Vancouver, BC 


Pres, William Hamilton, Box 159, Weymouth, NS 

Vice-Pres, Bro Leopold Taillon, St Joseph’s Univ, Moncton, NB 
Vice-Pres, Douglas Moses, Lunenburg, NS 

Vice-Pres, John A Cameron, Box 100, Minto, NB 

Sec-Treas, Robert Cochran, 298 Oxford St, Halifax, NS 
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Officers and Committee Chairmen of the 
AMERICAN PERSONNEL AND GUIDANCE ASSOCIATION, INC. 


(Consisting of the following divisions: American College Personnel Association, National Associotion of Guidonce 
Supervisors and Counselor Trainers, National Vocational Guidance Association, Student Personnel Association for 
Teacher Education, and American School Counselor Association) 


OFFICERS 
President: Frank M. Frercusr, Jx., Director, University Counseling and Testing Center, Ohio State University, 


Columbus 10, Ohio 


President-Elect: Wacrer F. Jounson, Ju., Professor of Education, College of Education, Michigan State University, 


East Lansing, Michigan 


Treasurer: Wittiam C. Corti, Professor of Education and Assistant Director, Guidance Bureau, University of Kansas, 


Lawrence, Kansas 


Executive Secretary: Anraur A. Hircucock, 1534 “‘O” Street, N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 


MEMBERS OF THE EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
Coxuins W. Burnett, Coordinator of Seudent Personnel, College of Education, Ohio State University, Columbus 10, 


Ohio, President, SPATE 
Doveras D 
President-Elect, ASCA 


Rarmonp N. Hartca, Professor of Guidance and Assistant Dean, 


Dittensecx, Guidance Director, North Shore High School, Glen Head, Long Island, New York, 


artment of Guidance and Counselor Training, 


College of Education, Michigan State University, East Lansing, Michigan, President, NVGA 


Rosert B. Kamo, Dean of the Basic Division 


President, ACPA 


Student Personnel Services, Texas A & M, College Station, Texas, 


Paut C. Katso, Coordinator of Student Counseling, Iowa State Teachers College, Cedar Falls, lowa, President-Elect, 
SPATE 


Cuartes G. Morenzap, Associate Professor, School of Education, North Carolina State College, Raleigh, North 


Carolina, President, NAGSCT 


Caruerins M. Norturup, Associate Dean of Students, State College of Washington, Pullman, Washington, President- 


Elect, ACPA 


Epwarp C. Roxpsr, Associate Professor of Education, School of Education, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 


Michigan, President-Elect, NVGA 
Harry 
Califorria, President, 


. Smatcensure, Director, Division of Research and Guidance, Los Angeles County Schools, Los Angeles 12, 


H. Evoar Wittiams, Director of Guidance Services, Colorado State Department of Education, State Capitol, 


Denver, Colorado, President-Elect, NAGSCT 


COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 


Archives: Arthur J. Jones, 407 Swarthmore Avenue, 
Swarthmore, Pennsylvania 

Building Commission: Max F. Baer, National Director, 
B'nai B'rith Youth Foundation, 1129 Vermont 
Avenue, N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 

Constitutzon: Herman J. Peters, Associate Professor of 
Education, College of Education, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus 10, Ohio 

Convention and Program: Convention CoorpinaTor 
(Cuairman or Commitres): Kingsley M. Wientge, 
Assistant Dean, University College, W: ington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis 5, Missouri; Prooram Coorgpiwator 
(Procram CuarrMan): jobs F. McGowan, Assistant 
Director, Counseling and Testing Service, College of 
Education, University of Missouri, Columbus, Mis- 
sour 

Credentials: Lyle L. Miller, Chairman, Guidance and 
Special Education, College of Education, University of 

yoming, Laramie, Wyoming 

Finance: Arthur A. Hitchcock, 1534 “‘O"’ Street, N.W., 
Washington 5, D.C. 

International Relations: Wesley P. Lloyd, Dean of Stu- 
dents, Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah 

Membership: Kenneth B. Hoyt, Assistant Professor, Col- 
lege of Education, State University of lowa, lowa City, 
lowa 


Nominations: Olive K. Banister, Executive Director, 
Vocational Guidance and Rehabilitation, 1001 Huron 
Road, Cleveland 15, Ohio 

Organization Committee for Division of Rebabilitation Counsel- 
amg: Salvatore G. DiMichacl, Regional Representa- 
tive, U.S. Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, New 
York City 

Placement: Julia E. Read, Personnel Director, College of 
St. Elizabeth, Convent Station, New Jersey 

Preparation of Ethical Standards; Floyd C. Cummings, 
Director, Guidance Services Department, Evanston 
Township High School, Evanston, Illinois 

Professional Training, mete and Certification: Lawrence 
H. Stewart, Assistant Professor, School of Education, 
University of California, Berkeley 4, California 

Public Relations: Kathryn G. Cook, Supervisor of Guid- 
ance, County Public Schools, $743—16th Street, North, 
Arlington, Virginia 

Publications: Charles L. Lewis, Dean of Men, University 
of North Dakota, Grand Forks, North Dakota 

Research: Walter M. Lifton, Associate Professor, College 
of Education, University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 

Yearbook: Mclvene D. Hardee, Coordinator of Counseling 
and Guidance, Florida State University, Tallahassee, 
Florida 


APGA Convention—March 31-April 3, 1958—St. Louis, Missouri 
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